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THE MEETING IN CINCINNATI. 
eae SWE) 

After months of preparation—and busy ones they were—the doings at the 
sessions of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Asso- 
ciation are now ready for enrollment on the records, there to stand as evi- 
dence of the excellent work accomplished in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the gas 
men on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days of last October ; and, before proceeding 
further with our synopsis of what was said and done, we would like to intro- 
duce the subject with the simple statement that the Cincinnati gathering 
was, in every sense and particular, unqualifiedly successful. That every 
member in attendance, from chief executive officer down, had determined to 
act as though the assemblage had convened for business pure and simple was 
evident; and, with the participants in such mood, it is therefore anything 
other than strange that the proceedings which marked the entrance of the 
Association into its ‘‘teens” should have a sound and sterling value. 

Those of the Eastern contingent from the New York district who began 
the trip to Cincinnati, on evening of October 19, with the Grand Central 
Depot as the starting point, bowled along merrily over the rails that parallel 
the beautiful Hudson, and when Albany was reached the ‘‘ real Eastern dele- 
gation,” consisting of the brethren who ‘“‘radiated” from that portion of the 
‘“‘Hub” around which clusters the Boston and Albany Railroad depot, were 
met. With the forces thus conjoined, and with the password ‘“‘On to Cin- 
cinnati” sounded, the party sped on its way to the ‘‘ Paris of America.” 
The objective point was reached in pretty fair time—the delays on the 
‘track ” accounted for ‘‘two hours behind schedule time ”—and arrival at 
the Gibson House revealed the presence of many of the Western and 
Southern members, prominent among whom stood that lively Columbus 
man, Emerson McMillin, of the Committee of Arrangements. Between 
‘*Mac.,” General Hickenlooper, and the managers of the Gibson House 
Company, the visitors were comfortably housed and generally cared for, 
The remainder of the evening was occupied in making forecasts, exchanging 
confidences, comparing notes, and so on, until the time when suspicious 
‘‘noddings” were observed. Naturally enough, this was the signal for 
seeking repose, and the delegates speedily found their respective sleeping 
quarters, 

Weduesday morniug opened bright and clear, and the Gibson halls and 
corridors resounded with hearty greetings. The presence of so many 
augured well for the success of the convention, and after breakfast the gen- 
eral order ‘‘forward to College Hall” seemed, from the general exodus from 
the Gibson, to apply to at least every other guest quartered in that elegant 
hotel. President Vanderpool, gavel in hand, took his place on the platform ; 
energetic Secretary Humphreys, with books and documents piled before 
him, was ready for the fray ; and promptly at the hour of ten the Chairman 
called the convention to order. Now was the time to prognosticate over the 
success of the sessions. Looking down from the platform it was seen that 
row after row of chairs were occupied by delegates, representing the gas in- 
terests of almost every State in the Union. It was nonsensical, then, to 
suppose that these men were there (many of them having traveled hundreds 
of miles—indeed, up into the thousand and oda) for other than business and 
business only. A pleasant sight it was, and one that, while appreciated by 
all, was brought home with greatest force to the many ‘‘ old-timers” present. 
Could such a thing have been achieved a few years ago, or when gas men 
seemed afraid of one another—or, to go further, when they absolutely dis- 
trusted one another? Time and again ws have said in these columns that, 
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had the American and other Gas Light Associations accomplished not the 
least technical advance in the methods of gas manufacture and distribution, 
through the radical change their influence had brought about in establishing 
a feeling of good-fellowship and identity of business relationship between the 
members of the fraternity, they had served sufficiently well the purposes of 
their formation. Every succeeding year but better proves the truth of such 
assertions. But, to come back to Cincinnati. 

Following the call to order and the election of new members—who, by the 
way, made their applications in great force (25 were elected at this meeting 
as against 16 at the Washington meeting of ’84)—came the delivery of the 
President’s inaugural address. Chairman Vanderpool needs no introduction 
in these columns to the gas fraternity of this or any other country. But be- 
fore making any allusion to his Cincinnati message it is only right that he 
should here receive credit for the effort and sacrifice made by him to be in 
attendance at the sessions of the Association. His time has been so 
thoroughly occupied in the erection of new plant and extension of street 
mains, etc., that a voyage to foreign lands contemplated by him had 
to be abandoned. We are in position to know how ardently he desired 
to make the journey this fall, and the only reason that prevented the accom- 
plishment vf his object was the desire to fullfil and carry out to the end 
the duty he owed his fellow-members which he accepted and imposed 
upon himself when he acquiesced in his election to the Presidency of the 
Association. 

Able, impartial and scholarly, his address touches upon all the salient 
features involved in the gas business of America at the present time. He 
pays great attention to the question of increased use of gas for purposes 
other than lighting, and draws a nice moral from what is now being done in 
those districts where the use of natural gas has actually usurped the domin- 
ion hitherto enjoyed by ‘‘ King Coal.” No other man in this country has 
given more thought and attention to the subject of the relations existing be- 
tween municipalities and gas corporations than the President-Engineer of 
the Newark (N. J.) Gas Light Company; and we would ask that his ex- 
pressed opinions thereon be studied with more than ordinary care. There 
can be no mistake regarding Mr. Vanderpool’s opinions on that question ; 
indeed he goes so far as to say, ‘‘ There seems to be but one complete rem- 
edy for these evils, and that is placing our affairs under legal control.”” And 
we suppose it is fair to assume Mr. Vanderpool to mean that the companies 
should be the ones to ask for this legislation. But as the address is given in 
ts entirety on pp. 227-230 of this number, we consign it to the intelligent 

riticism of our readers, merely closing our remarks on the message by 
characterizing it as a model of its class, and pregnant with food for thought. 

It was pretty well understood that the Association would have the pleasure 
of welcoming an honored guest in the person of Mr. R. P. Spice, who, be- 
sides being an honorably distinguished and active member of the English 
fraternity, is an ex-President of the British Gas Institute, and familiarly 
known in the “tight little island” as the ‘‘ Hermit of Westminster ”—the 
latter title being traceable to those modest ideas of his which led him to 
** conceal” the authorship of several literary gems that have emanated from 
his pen, the same being the result of recounting the experiences gained on 
several voyages to foreign lands. This pleasant anticipation was verified, 
and not only did the ‘‘ Englishman” pay the expected visit, but also came 
prepared to lend additional interest to the proceedings by presenting a pa- 
per on a topic with whose intricacies he is intimately versed. The Associa- 
tion honored its guest and self by electing him to an honorary membership 
—a mark of esteem and confidence that was heartily bestowed, and feelingly 
accepted. Long may he enjoy the honor so worthily won. 

Secretary and Treasurer Humphrey’s annual report came next in order, 
and when the items therein were read, and the totais footed up, it was pleasant 
to understand that the members of the Association could enjoy the ease sure 
to result from a knowledge that a comfortable balance to their credit was 
safely resting in their banker’s care. There was, however, one set-back in 
connection with the Secretary’s tables of membership, since these disclosed 
the removal from the ranks, by death, of Messrs. Ignatz Herzog, Thos, But- 
terworth, Geo. C. Cornell, Francis Thompson, and Philip Peebles. 

Omitting mention of reports of committes, the order of business was now 
brought down to election of officers for ensuing year, and the election re- 
sulted in the choice (according to custom) of First Vice-President, Mr. A. CO. 
Wood, of Syracuse, N. Y., as President; of Messrs. M. 8. Greenough, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Thos. Turner, Charleston, S, C.; and A. B. Slater, Providence, 
R. 1, as Vice-Presidents, with priority of position in the order named; 
Mr. C. J. Russell Humphreys, Lawrence, Mass., was chosen, as matter of 
course, to succeed himself to the dual position of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Humphreys has kept up his record as a painstaking and thorough offi- 
cer, and much of the success belenging to the operations of the Association 
is attributable to his well-directed efforts. 

From the official circulars that have from time to time appeared in the Jour- 
NAL ample assurance was conveyed of the pleasing fact that there would be no 
lack of interesting matter for discussion and dissection, Indeed, despite the 





close application given to their disposition (business sessions were held as 
follows: Wed., from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 6:30 P.m.; 
Thursday, from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., and from 2 p.m, to 7P.m.; Friday, 
from 9 a.m. to 10:30 p.a.), it was found impossible to do justice to them all, 
In fact, papers No. 10 and 11 respectively entitled, ‘‘ Relations of Corpora- 
tions to Municipalities,” by Mr. Jas. Crockett, San Francisco, Cal., and 
“The Thermophote, or Self-Registering Photometer,” by Dr. T. O’Conor 
Sloane, of New York city, owing to time pressure, were declared ‘taken as 
read.” The other formal papers presented, and given in the order of read- 
ing, were the following: ‘‘ Difficulties Encountered in the Construction of 
a Gasholder Tank,” by Emerson MeMillin; ‘‘ Natural Gas,” by W. H. 
Denniston ; ‘The Result of a Month’s Working with Limed Coal,” by Jas, 
Somerville ; ‘The Use of Limed Coal,” by R. P. Spice; ‘‘Stoking Ma- 
chines,” by M.S. Greenough ; ‘‘Can Large Gas Burners Successfully Com- 
pete with the Are Light,” by E. Stein; ‘Improved Furnaces,” by A. 
C. Wood ; ‘‘ Automatic Street Main Governors,” by Wm. Enfield; ‘‘ Naph- 
thaline,” by J. H. Walker, sr.; and ‘‘Gas vs. Electricity,” by W. W. 
Goodwin. . 

The papers were, without exception, of a nature well qualified to lead on 
to interesting discussion, and many a valuable hint was given out during the 
progress of the dialogue. It is truly regretted papers 10 and 11 could not 
be reached ; but there is no gainsaying the fact that time could not be made 
for their verbatim reading. They will, of course, be published in due course 
in the Journau’s columns. The question-box discussion, or rather the dis- 
cussion of the questions that were drawn from the box, was a feature of the 
proceedings; and, judging from the frequency with which the members con- 
sulted their note-books, the delegates had paid due heed to the admonition 
to ‘Do their Duty.” Taken purely from a technical standpoint the ’85 
meeting may be regarded as the most important session ever held by the 
American Gas Light Association. The executive work was admirable ; the 
attention bestowed by the delegates upon the work in hand was perfect, and 
not asingle ripple occurred to disturb the harmony of the gathering. In 
passing, however, we might say that harmony of opinion, speaking with 
reference to the results given in the papers read by Messrs. Somerville and 
Spice, was slightly awry. 

When the fival adjournment of business sessions (10:30 a.m. of Friday) 
took place, the members put themselves under the guidance of Gen, Hicken- 
looper, who, on behalf of his confreres of the Cincinnati Gas Company, had 
arranged for the entertainment of the Association and its guests, The ladies 
of the party, and they were legion—the Western men having the ‘‘call” as 
usual in their luck in that respect—were provided with carriages and then 
started off on a tour of inspection. Many points of interest were visited, and 
the fair inspectors wound up their sight-seeing at the Zoological Gardens, 
where an elegant lunch awaited their combined attack. The sterner repre- 
sentatives of the guild boarded the 11:15 train, and were conveyed to the new 
East End station of the Cincinnati Gas Company. The railway depot is but 
a short distance from the plant, and as the visitors alighted from the cars 
they were met by an excellent band of music, By direction of Mr. Mattox, 
the genial master of ceremonies, the party formed in files of two, with 
‘*drums a-beating, colors flying,” and descended upon the doomed station. 
As a description of the new works (voted by a majority of the 180 who exam- 
ined it thoroughly on this occasion—and we were included in the majority— 
as ‘‘the best equipped and arranged gas plant in America”) was contained 
in Gen. Hickenlooper’s address to the Ohio Gas Association (see pp. 149-50, 
Vol. XLIL), it is needless here to make further mention of the same other 
than to add that the place is a pleasure to look upon, At 1:30 P.m.—and it 
might be here noted that Friday, Oc. 23, was the day appointed by the man- 
agement of the Company for the invitation of the stockholders and their 
friends to the formal opening and inspection of their property—the delegates 
and guests sat down before tables arranged in the duplicate purifying house 
(all the new plant is constructed in duplicate), and partook of an elegant 
banquet provided for their comfort by Gen. Hickenlooper, Capt. W. H. 
White, of course, was selected as toastmaster. We have had occasion ere 
this to comment on Cap.’s ability in that position ; but candor compels us to 
say he fairly outshone himself in Gen, Hickenlooper’s purifying- house. He 
convinced those present then that if, as happened during a part of the dis- 
cussion devoted in convention to electric lighting topies, he was doubtful as 
to the ‘‘horse power” developed under certain methods in the electric light- 
ing plant at St. Paul, Minn., he certainly could be calculated upon anywhere 
and at any time when in convivial mood to develop an unlimited, pleasing 
and not “hoarse power” of speech, 

The Committee of Arrangements, acting in conjunction with the Cincin- 
nati Gas Light Company, through Gen. Hickenlooper, left nothing undone 
to secure the comfort of those in attendance at the meeting ; and no words 
of ours can convey an adequate expression of appreciation of the kind- 
ness, attention and hospitality bestowed upon the Association by its enter- 
tainers. Forward, then, gentlemen ; and let the success of ’85 be the guide- 
post to the Philadelphia convention of ’86, 
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[Orric1an Report. | 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association. 
—— - 
Heup at Conneck Haun, Cincinnati, Onto, Ocr. 21, 22, 23. 


First Day—Morninea Session.—WepnespDay, Ocr. 21. 

The delegates to Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association convened in the commodious Assembly room of College Hall, on 
date of October 21st, at the hour named for opening proceedings of first 
day’s regular session, At 10 a.m., the President, Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, 
of Newark, N. J., called the members to order. On motion of Mr. A. B. 
Slater, a reading of minutes of last annual session was dispensed with, the 
same having been published in the columns of this Journan, 

APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Applications were submitted by the following named gentlemen for ad- 
mission tothe duties and privileges of membership in the Association. 
Bredel, Fred’k, New York. 

Daly, D. R., Jersey City, N. J. 
Douglas, 8. H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Enfield, Wm., Columbus, Ohio. 
Foster, A. P., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Gartley, W. H., Chicago, Llls. 
Gibson, W. H., Lima, Ohio. 
Kreischer, G. F., N. Y. city. 
Light, Jos., Dayton, Ohio. 
Park, Wm. K., Phila., Pa. 
Sumner, W., Des Moines, Ia. 
Stannard, A. B., Phila., Pa. 
Young, Peter, Montgomery, Ala. 

The applications were referred to a committee of three for consideration 
and report, the President naming Messrs, G. A. Hyde, Cleveland, Ohio ; G. 
B. Neal, Charlestown, Mass.; and A. B. Slater, Providence, R. I., as such 
committee. 


Cowdery, Ed. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dell, Jno., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ensley, Enoch, Memphis, Tenn. 
Faben, C. R., jr., Toledo, Ohio. 
Green, Jas., St. Louis, Mo, 
Gordon, J. J., New York. 

Hauk’, C. H., Chicago, Ills. 
Lansden, T. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
Payne, M. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ridgely, Wm., Springfield, Ils. 
Stafford, John W., Meridian, Miss. 
Thompson, J. D., St. Louis, Mo, 


Evecrion or New Mempers., 

The Committee subsequently reported in favor of admitting al] the appli- 
cants to membership in the Association. On motion, Secretary Humphreys 
cast the ballot of the Association in favor of the gentlemen proposed. The 
tellers, Messrs. W. H. White and A. C. Wood, reported back the result of 
the election, and the President thereupon formally introduced the new mem- 
bers to the Convention. 


Wetcomine A DistTincuisHep EnGuish Gas ENGINEER. 


President Vanderpool, in a few well-chosen words of welcome, introduced 
to the Association a distinguished English visitor in the person of Mr. R. P. 
Spice, ex-president of the Gas Institute, and an active member of the fra- 
ternity possessing an honored international reputation. The Association 
further showed their esteem and regard for Mr, Spice by electing him to 
honorary membership. 

ComMitree on Inviration. 

On motion of Capt. W. H. White the President appointed Gen. A. Hick- 
enlooper, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Thos. Turner, Charleston, 8. C., and Mr. 
C. H. Nettleton, Birmingham, Conn., as a special committee charged with 
the duty of inviting officers and directors of gas companies (as well as other 
gentlemen interested in the business of gas manufacture, but who were not 
members of the Association) to attend the sessions of the organization. 
Other routine business having been disposed of President Vanderpool then 
delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

Gentlemen of the American Gas Light Association :—The Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of our organization opens to-day in this flourishing city of the 
West under exceedingly pleasing and favorable auspices. Many of you re- 
member when the American Gas Light Association was formed in the city of 
New York. The obstacles encountered and overcome, the struggles and 
successes of our early years—these have long since become part and parcel 
of the personal experience of most of us. But the Association, concerning 
the survival of which we at that time had doubts and fears, is to-day the 
representative gas light association of the North American Coutinent. Our 
past record encourages us to renewed efforts in the future. 

We now have about three hundred members,-representing this Association 
as far north and east as Canada aud Newfoundland, and from California on 
the west to Cuba on the south. We ars engaged in an industry employing 
a capital of over two hundred-and fifty million dollars ($250,000,000), in- 
vested in plant and used in manufacturing and distributing more than thirty 
billion (30,000,000,000) cubic feet of gas per annum. It has dependent upon 
it mines, railways, iron works, and other industrial establishments that are 
represented by many millions more, 


The members of our Association have not forgotten the hospitable manner 
in which they were entertained in this beautiful city in October, 1877—eight 
years ago. The invitation of the President of the Cincinnati Gas Light and 
Coke Company, one of the honored Ex-Presidents of this organization, was 
eagerly accepted not only because we remembered with pleasure our former 
cordial reception, but also in recognition of the fact that much has been 
done by the gas company here, under his wise management, in originating 
and developing methods for manufacturing and distributing the best gas in 
the most economical manner. 

The Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Company, under its present manage- 
ment, was the pioneer in this country in successfully introducing mechanical 
appliances whereby the labor account in the retort and coke houses was 
largely reduced. 

We were aware that we should here find, in operation, newly built and 
complete gas works with every new and improved arrangement and appli- 
ance, originated or adopted, which it was thought would improve the quality 
and cheapen the cost of making gas ; and that we would derive much benefit 
from a critical inspection of one of the most perfect gas plants in existence. 
Considering the depressed condition of the general business of the 
country, and the severe competition of oil lights, the development and 
progress of the gas lighting industry during the past year has been remark- 
The outlook for the future is most promising if the danger of over- 
burdening the industry by too much capital, forced upon us by unscrupulous 
speculators, can be averted by wise legislation that will protect both the in- 
terest of the consumer and the producer. 

The use of gas in nearly all of our towns and cities has largely increased, 
and the wise commercial policy of securing a fair return upon the capital in- 
vested, from a large in preference to a limited gas consumption, is now 
almost universally recognized and adopted. This would be done to a far 
greater extent were it not that we have learned from daily experience that 
our franchises are precarious ; and prudence demands the continuance of a 
management that takes into account the uncertainty of our future profits 
occasioned by so-called competition. 

It has generally been found that an increased consumption speedily fol- 
lows a decrease in prices. This increase, together with the economy that 
can and must now more than ever before be exercised in all industrial under- 
takings, will keep a fair balance on the right side of the account, and should 
induce us prudently to continue to lessen our prices and enlarge the output 
of our product. 

As an indication of the extent to which prices have been reduced from 
time to time in this country, and of the strength and vitality of the industry, 
and the improved methods of manufacture, it is only necessary to state that 
there are maby companies now supplying gas ai a fair profit, at more than 
twenty per cent below the cost, and over fifty per cent. less than the selling 
price, of fifteen years ago. A remarkable and creditable showing indeed, par- 
ticularly so considering the difficulties under which we have labored in this 
country. 

It is hardly probable that such enormous reductions as these can be made 
in the near future ; but enough has been done in the past to demonstrate 
that, if our property is protected by wise legislation, we shall sell gas of a 
high grade, within a comparatively short space of time, at as low prices as 
it is furnished in any country in the world. 

It is plain that the results above stated could not have been obtained ex- 
cept under the best management and the practice of all known economies in 
manufacture and distribution. 

Any well-arranged gas works, fitted with modern plant, is radically differ- 
ent from those of a few yearsago. Every possible appliance is now adopted 
whereby labor can be economized. By means of improved hoists and cars 
the cost of labor in handling coal has been reduced one-half to two-thirds ; 
and, where the coal is taken directly into the retort house, a still greater 
saving is made. If the coal is stored and then moved into the retort house 
it is cheaply hoisted to a convenient level ready for charging the retorts by 
means of improved hydraulic or steam lifts. 

The retort house is now built with the charging floor above the ground 
line, and larger retorts are set in an improved manner, and, except in small 
works, in benches containing a greater number of retorts. 

The furnaces also are quite different, being built either with large grate 
area, and a deep bed for fuel, making a simple generator furnace, or else 
the generator furnace is supplied with a system of recuperation more or less 
complete. Besides, we now have most ingenious mechanical arrangements 
for charging the retorts with coal, and drawing and handling the coke. 

As compared with afew years ago, we show a gain of from two to three 
times the yield of gas per retort ; from two to three times the product of gas 
made per man ; an economy of one-half to two-thirds in fuel for the carbon- 
ization of the coal ; an increased yield from the coal carbonized of 10 to 20 
per cent.; a decreased wear and tear account, aud an improved candle power. 
We use new and very efficient apparatus for removing the tar ; ingeniously 
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ing and using lime ; efficient and more economical ways of§purification by 
oxide of iron ; and we are getting a better return for our residuals than for- 
merly, but not as much as we should and will receive. 

When we leave the works and come to inspect the system of distribution 
we find that greater attention than formerly is given to laying the main 
pipes. Their size has been increased, they are systematically examined, and 
all the service pipes are inspected and repaired. The latter are now laid 
with a coating of some substance that prevents oxidation ; the consumers’ 
meters are periodically and frequently tested ; improved station governors 
have been introduced ; and the gas is distributed more uniformly and under 
lower preasure. The result is that our copsumers get more efficient service, 
cheaper and better lights, and our unaccounted-for-gas amounts to five per 
cent., or less, instead of fifteen to twenty, of our product. 

One of the most interesting papers read at the last meeting of our Asso- 
ciation referred to the vast development that had already taken place in the 
collection and distribution of natural gas that issues from wells driven to its 
source. These wells have hitherto been put down mostly in locations in the 
western part of Pennsylvania, New York, and western Virginia. 

The distribution of the natural gas, so far as regards its commercial as 
pect, is more directly interesting to the members of our Association in the 
neighborhood of these natural reservoirs. But the subject is of general im- 
portance to all of us, in view of the new engineering problems that have 
arisen, and the means adopted to store, control and distribute this gas that 
flows from some of the wells with a pressure slightly above that of the at- 
mosphere, and in other cases exceeds 500 pounds to the square inch. Again, 
all of us are intererested in the inventions for burning this gas, and the ex- 
perience had with it, when used asa fuel in place of coal on the largest 
scale in some of the cities of Pennsylvania, particularly in Pittsburgh, where 
from 150 to 200 million cubic feet are daily used under boilers tor generating 
steam and in the manufacture of iron, steel, glass, ete. 

Those of us who for some years have been expending time and money in 
introducing apparatus, and lowering prices, for the purpose of stimulating 
the use of gas for other purposes than lighting, can take great encourage- 
ment from the facts determined by experience on the largest scale. It has 
been conclusively shown that if the price of the gas is low enough it will 
supplant coal, not only for the minor uses of cooking, driving gas engines, 
and ordinary house heating, but also in the generation of steam, and in the 
heaviest as well as lightest kinds of manufacturing. 

While it is doubtful if such a gas as we now produce, with the expenses 
attendant upon a costly system of distribution, can be profitably sold so 
that it will successfully compete with solid fuel on the largest scale, still, 
with our present system, we can go much further than we have yet gone, 
and we must not be misled by mere theoretical calculations that are based 
upon data that show only the comparative potential energy of the two fuels, 
and that eliminates from the calculation considerations having a money value, 
but which are difficult elements to estimate in solving the financial problem. 
The great advantages that obtain in the use of gas as fuel are cleanliness 
and reliability ; moreover it is controllable, and produces much comfort. 

We were all aware that gaseous fuel was capable of producing the most 
intense heat, but, on account of the cost of distribution, we did not know 
until recently that gas could be sold at a profit so as to compete with coal at 
a dollar a ton, and displace the latter in the manufacture of iron, glass and 
steel. 

It is found that natural gas varies considerably as it comes from the differ- 
ent wells, and even from the same well its composition is not entirely uni- 
form. This affects considerably its comparative value as a fuel. 

The specific gravity of these natural gases varies from 0.500 to 0.800; and 
it is probable that, on the average, each cubic foot of natural gas has a 
calorific power of 1,000 heat units, or about one-third more than that of or- 
dinary coal gas. 

It is estimated that, using the best methods of combustion, 7.92 cubic 
feet of natural gas are equal to one pound of coal ; or that 1,000 cubic feet 
of the same gas are equal to 126.2 pounds of coal. If coal is selling at one 
dollar per ton, this would place the selling price of gas at 6.3 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. But it sells readily, we understand, at 10 and 15 cents per 1,000 cu- 
bic feet, on account of its convenience and the saving in labor obtained by its 
use ; so that, where coal sells at $3.50 per ton, 50 cents per thousand should 
be received for gas. But it must be remembered that the calorific power of 
1,000 heat units per cubic foot is very high for a fuel gas ; and that the com- 
parative fuel value of gases, having a different compcsition, must depend 
largely upon their calorific power. 

The increased consumption of gas, during the last seven years, for other 
purposes than light in our cities and towns where euergetic efforts have 
been made to introduce apparatus for heating and cooking, and to instruct 
consumers in its adoption and use, has been remarkable, and admits of far 
greater development in the future. 

Where a moderate amount of power, or intermittent power, is required 
there is no motor so convenient, safe, and economical as the gas engine. 








This engine, as compared with the steam engine, is already highly devel- 
oped in utilizing the energy of the fuel consumed ; but there is still a great 
loss of heat in the water-jacketed cylinder, the energy lost thereby being 
more than twice that developed in power. From what has been already ac- 
complished, it would seem that this wasteful expenditure of energy may be 
further greatly decreased. 

The experience of the past warrants the belief that some of the minds at 
work on this interesting problem will succeed in inventing a method of pro- 
tecting the working parts of the engine, exposed to the high temperature 
developed within the cylinder, so as to provide a far greater saving of energy 
than is now obtained by the water jacket. This accomplished, the immedi- 
ate and immense enlargement of the field that will be occupied by the gas 
engine can be readily foreseen. 

Progress is continually made by our manufacturers and inventors in stoves 
for heating and cooking, and low-priced apparatus of a most efficient kind is 
now within our reach. Gas kilns for glass manufacturers and gas ovens for 
bakers and confectioners are in successful and economical use. 

In this connection may be considered the vast importance, as regards the 
economical working of a gas plant, of increasing the day consumption of gas. 
The great disproportion that exists between consumption during the winter 
and summer in the case of some establishments is as much as five to one. 
To supply this winter consumption we must bave a large amount of capital 
locked up in producing, storage, and distributing plant. It is entirely clear, 
if this plant could be constantly used to its full capacity, day and night, 
winter and summer, with a safe margin for reserve, that the charges for in- 
terest on the invested capital, and the general and distribution expenses, 
would be reduced to a very low figure. How far we should go in the direc- 
tion of differential charges for gas used in the day, and for other purposes 
than lighting, it is difficult to state. There are those who entirely oppose 
the system ; bnt experievce has proved that their objections are groundless 
and run counter to the rule that cheap gas stimulates consumption, and that 
low prices for gas used in the day and for other purposes than illumination 
will eventually occasion a large reduction in the charges for gas used in 
lighting. We look with the greatest interest, and hope for a successful issue, 
to the experiment now being made at Brussels, where it has been resolved 
to charge for gas during the day but one-half the price of that consumed at 
night. The quantity consumed in the two periods is to be ascertained by a 
meter with a double index, said to perform its functions satisfactorily, and 
with separate registers for the night and day gas, affected by the varying 
pressure. 

While we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the progress made in 
our industry during the past, we know that the future field for exploration 
and development has possibilities that are sure to reward the well equipped 
and industrious searcher. 

When the present method of carbonizing coal in horizontal retorts is con- 
sidered, it becomes evident that the vertical retort, with its probabilities as 
an economizer of labor, coal, and fuel, is well worthy of continued study and 
experiment. 

While it may not be certain, considering the intense heat now used in car- 
bonizing, that a decided gain in the volume of gas from a certain weight of 
coal will be attained, still such a result is possible; and the study of the 
composition of a gas distilled from an ordinary caking coal favors the 
thought that some treatment of the coal, before or during carbonization, or 
of the resultant gas, might cause a decrease in the large volume of methane 
produced, and at the same time increase the volume of hydrogen, and thus 
add some heavy gaseous hydrocarbon that would largely develop the illum- 
inating power of the mixture. 

While we nope and expect to receive better prices for our liquid residuals 
than are now obtained, we must ever remember that of late years we have 
competitors in this field who may prevent the realization of these expecta- 
tions. 

When we consider the great improvements that have been made in the gas 
burner within a few years, and the still greater developments that are pos- 
sible, it seems that our present business of furnishing light can never be 
taken from us if we do our duty, either as investigators or by giving liberal 
assistance to those who are capable and well equipped for research in this 
direction. 

Hitherto but four or five, whose names and achievements are familiar to 
all of us, have investigated and accomplished important results, and given 
us the beautiful and economical burners of the present day. We hope that 
this body of men will be intreased in number and their efforts crowned with 
every success. 

A gas company fitted with a modern plant, and managed with skill, deliv- 
ers to the burners gas that possesses more than twenty-two per cent, of the 
potential energy of the coal from which it is distilled ; and it returns, in its 
changed condition, nearly ninety per cent. of the weight of the coal it car- 
bonizes, salable as gas, coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor. But when this 
energy is converted into light at the burner a large amount of it is dissipated 
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in producing rays of heat instead of light. To make this more clear, it may 
be stated that the heat per hour per candle of light emitted by a regenerative 
burner of the first class is about equal to 85 heat units, whereas, in the case 
of an are electric light of the first class, it is not over 3 heat units, Thus the’ 
production of heat per unit of light is 28 times greater with gas than with 
electricity. But we remember with satisfaction that, while we deliver twenty- | 


two per cent. of the potential energy of the coal to the burner, and utilize 
commercially nearly ninety per cent. of its weight, an electric light com- 


liver over five or six per cent. of the energy of the same coal to its lamps, 
and that it has no salable residuals left to reduce the cost of its fuel. 

Now, when we consider the above iu connection with the statement that 
the theoretical flame temperature of our gases, under constant pressure, is 





eyes may make an observation in the afternoon of the same gas with a per- 
fect standard that will differ from that made in the morning to a greater ex- 
tent than would be caused by a standard of comparison that was moderately 
imperfect. If an instrument could be devised that would eliminate the per- 


sonal element, and indicate mechanically the candle power, it would bea 


| 


very great advance on what has been hitherto accomplished. We are to 
have a paper on this subject by one of our members eminently qualified to 


| instruct us, who has invented a self-registering photometer that is based in 
pany, with the best boilers, engines, dynamos, and conductors, cannot de-. 


equal to at least 5,000° F. above their initial temperature, and due allowance , 


has been made for the fact that this temperature is higher than can be prac- 
tically reached on account of the dissociation of the gases, it becomes evi- 
dent that there is a great margin left us for converting more of the invisible 
heat into light rays, and that we have, as yet, advanced but a step toward 
what is in store for us. 

Whether the burner of the future will be an evolution of the present re- 
cuperative system ; whether it will be dependent for its economy upon rais- 
ing to incandescence a solid or gaseous substance in the flame; or whether 
some practical arrangement can be devised so that the gas can be burned 
under increased atmospheric pressure, none of us can tell, although we know 
an advance is probable in all of these directions. 

The electric light companies continue their efforts to obtain part of the 
lighting that has hitherto been done by us. Whatever progress they have 
made is due largely to the fact that by our present laws, and owing to the 
partiality of our people for the development of new things, no restrictions 
have hitherto been placed upon the electric lighting companies as to the 
manner of erecting their distributing systems, They also have the great 
privilege of selecting their consumers, and they exercise it to the fullest ex- 
tent. The ordinary consumers whose lights are in use but a limited num- 
ber of hours per annum, and who collectively burn by far the larger amount 
of gas we furnish, are neglected and cannot be supplied with electric lights, 
while the comparatively limited number of consumers whose burners are 
lighted during many hours per annum, are eagerly sought after. 

Particularly is this the case where the incandescence lamps are introduced. 
The cost of this system of lighting is largely dependent upon the time dur- 
ing which the lamps are lighted. A careful estimate, by an acknowledged 
expert in all matters pertaining to electric lighting, of the expenses of op- 
erating such a system, including all the items of cost, and interest on the in- 
vestment, shows that there would be but a trifling difference in the cost of 
illumination whether the lamps were lighted 400 or 1,500 hours each per 
annum. While it would not be possible to compete with gas on the basis of 
a 400-hour consumption per burner per annum, yet, with a basis of 1,500 
hours and upwards, he claims that it could be done, provided the price of 
gas was maintained at a constant figure, whatever the duration of consump- 
tion. 

Wherever introduced into our large cities this selection of consumers 
whose lights are burned the greatest number of hours per annum has been 
carried out. Although there are those who do not believe in differential 
prices for gas, still, to overcome this unequal competition, and to retain a 
class of consumption as valuable to us as any we have, it may be necessary 
to grade our prices. There are no insuperable difficulties in making our 
charges dependent upon the quantity consumed per burner per month. It 
is quite clear that a large reduction in the charge for gas used in the day- 
time is advisable, because the gas then used costs comparatively little for the 
interest on capital invested in gasholders, street mains, services, and meters. 
The running expenses, excepting those for coal, labor, wear and tear, re- 
main about constant. 

Similar conditions exist in the supply of gas to consumers all of whose 
burners are lighted many hours per annum. There are good reasons; and 
these are the reasons why the electric light companies select this class of 
consumers; irrespective of competition on such unequal grounds, for discrim- 
inating favorably in our charge to a consumer who is served by a three- 
light meter, and who uses the same quantity of gas per annum as another 
who is fitted with one ten times larger. 

The subject of photometry has received much attention of late, and there 
appears to bea desire abroad to do away with the old standard ; but the 
difficulty is to find a substitute that will be as acceptable, when simplicity 
and trustiness are considered, as the standard candle. Any standard adopted 
must be one that can be readily comprehended by the public we serve. 

There are advocates’ of the French standard, the pentane standard of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, the Methven standard, and even that of Mr. Violle, with 
all of which you are familiar. All of these standards depend for their ac- 
curacy, irrespective of reliability, upon the equality of the vision of the ob- 
server or observers, and it is well known that this is not constant, The same 





its action upon the principle that the effects produced by radiant heat and 
light are identical, and we look forward to its consideration with great inter- 
est. 

Our industry has passed through many trials. It has been threatened with 
extermination by rival systems of lighting; it has suffered from the inflic- 
tion of burdensome and unjust taxation ; it has been subjected to most un- 
just and unreasonable prejudice at the hands of the public. We have been 
covered with unmerited contumely and abuse. In spite of all your interest 
has been, and is, successful, and stands to-day, in the financial centers of the | 
world, unrivaled as affording a permanent and remunerative investment. 
Notwithstanding these apparent signs of prosperity, there is an element at 
work in our own midst that threatens eventually to destroy, as it has already 
crippled, our capacity to profitably furnish light without serious danger 
from other systems of illumination. 

Reference is made to the existing and active combinations of unprincipled 
speculators who, by every known means, are imposing on the public, and 
endeavoring, for entirely selfish ends, to build and sell, but not to perma- 
nently operate, gas works in every city in our country where entrance can 
be had. 

This evil was never so rampant as now ; it is our great danger, and threat- 
ens, not only to ruinously overburden our industry with unnecessary and 
wasted capital, but also to make successful competition with other systems 
of illumination difficult, if not impossible, with profit. 

It is cause for sincere regret that so little has yet been done towards the 
regulation by the State of the profits, duties and privileges of gas compan- 
ies, and towards the protection of their property, invested in good faith and 
in such a manner as to be useless for any other purpose. 

We regret that more prompt legislative action was not taken in the State 
of Massachusetts, whose principal city had been supplied for many years 
by one company that, without legal restriction or control, and unthreatened 
by raids upon its property, had adopted and carried out the policy of sup- 
plying the best gas at as low prices as were consistent with what is recog- 
nized, among conservative financiers the world over, as a moderate return 
upon the capital actually invested. Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, 
and the absolute demorstration of its great superiority to the municipal au- 
thorities, the latter, without regard to the interests of the consumers, and in 
the absence of laws such as are provided in other civilized countries, granted 
the right to open their streets toso-called competing companies, and thereby 
forever fastened a grievous burden upon every gas consumer in their city. 

This action of the municipal authorities has shown most clearly the ne- 
cessity of placing the determination of the serious questions regarding the 
supply of gas in the hands of intelligent and unbiased men, appointed by 
the State, who would have the time to thoroughly consider them, and who 
would be honest and capable to act as arbitrators between the public and 
corporation. 

Our relations to the public are more peculiar, close, and intimate than 
those of any other corporations. 

The principle is now universally recognized and acted upon among our- 
selves that our consumers are entitled to receive the best service we can 
render, and that our charge for this should be only sufficient to cover its 
cost and secure a fair dividend for our stockholders upon the capital actually 
and prudently invested. But however desirous we may be to carry out these 
principles, the fact remains that man is a suspicious animal, and prone to 
think that the selfishness of his fellow-man will lead him, when uncontrolled, 
to take undue advantage of his opportunities. 

It is not creditable to this great country that we alone among civilized 
nations permit a system that inures solely to the pecuniary advantage of 
speculaiors, who place the permanent burden of dear gas upon the public 
they have so easily cajoled. 

No argument is required to prove that competition in the manufecture and 
supply of gas is impossible. Experience teaches, without an exception, that 
‘* where combination is possible competition is impossible, and in every case 
has resulted in consolidation, division of territory and an agreement not to 
compete, the pooling of profits, or in the extermination of one of the com- 
panies, followed by an increase in the price of gas to consumers to compen- 
sate for losses and to pay dividends upon unnecessary and unproductive 
capital.” 

There seems to be but one complete remedy for these evils, and that is 
placing our affairs under legal control, so that the public will know that it 
has a representative compelling the company to furnish the best service at 
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reasonable rates, and the company will know that, as a consideration for 
these services, it will be entitled to receive a fair return on its capital and 
enjoy a permanent and secure franchise not subject to attack from specula- 
tors or adventurers. It is probable that this question will come before us 
during our present session, aud your earnest and undivided attention will no 
doubt be given it. We have had the matter under advisement for several 
years, and it is to be hoped that at last something definite will be accom- 
plished. 

We miss from our ranks to-day our former friends Thomas Butterworth 
(your Second Vice-President), George Cornell, and Francis Thompson, who 
have been active members of the Association. They were well known and 
long identified with the gas industry, and their loss is deeply felt by us. We 
shall commit to loving friends who knew them intimately the duty of enroll- 
ing in the proceedings of the Associativn a fitting memorial of their worth. 

Gentlemen, I fully appreciate the honor conferred in selecting me to pre- 
side over your deliberations. I beg you to accept my sincere thanks and 
the assurance of my best endeavors to meet the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion. I ask for your kind indulgence and cordial co-operation, and trust 
that this meeting may be entirely successful and prove a benefit to us and 
to the public as well. 


CoMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS, WITH REPoRT THEREON. 

President Vanderpool’s delivery was frequently interrupted by applause ; 
and when the reading of his annual message was finished, on motion the ad- 
dress was referred to a committee of three (Messrs. M. S. Greenough, W. 
H. Denniston, and D. D. Flemming) for consideration and report. The 
committee reported as the result of its deliberation that 700 copies of ad- 
dress be printed. Agreed to. 

[To be continued.] 





Some Notes on the “ Novelties’? Exhibition Now Being Held at 
Philadelphia, Under the Auspices of the Franklin Institute 
of Pennsylvania. (Anticte No. III.) 

ee 


By H. C. Apams. 


THe WitpragaM Gas EXHAUSTER. 

The utility of the exhauster is now so universally recognized that it has 
become a very important piece of apparatus in a gas plant. The essentials 
of its operations are that it should run steadily and economically ; and of its 
structure, that it should be of such simplicity and durability as to require 
attention only at the longest possible intervals. These conditions seem to 
be most excellently fulfilled by the machine we are about to describe. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Wilbraham Bros., of Philadelphia, consists of a 
pump, a blower, and an exhauster, all of the ‘‘ Wilbraham” type, and, with 
the exception of a few minor changes of detail, all constructed upon the same 
principle. When we consider the similarity of action of these three classes 
of machines it is obvious that that may be readily accomplished. The ex- 
hauster consists of a cylinder of cast iron, upon the sides of which are suit- 
able flanges for the attachment of the inlet and outlet pipes. Through the 
axis of the cvlinder the rotating shaft is run, and upon this is a central 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster. 


drum, concentric with the case, from the periphery of which there radiate, at 
diametrically opposite points, two vanes or wings, whose function it is to 
drive the gas. The gas is carried across through the upper side of the cylin- 
der, and it is prevented from flowing back by two crescent-shaped sections 
of cylinders fixed in the bottom of the case (one on each side of it), and with 
their axes eccentric to the case. These are rotated by the main shaft, and 
are arranged by very careful adjustment to ‘‘pass” the rotating vanes back 
through the bottom of the case, and, at the same time, to act as abutments 
or checks to any return of the gas that has been driven over through the 
upper section. 

To provide that there shall always be enough work to secure a regular 
motion from the driving engine, a bye-pass is arranged over the cylinder, 
from one side to the other, controlled by a valve that permits of its being 





thrown in or out of action at pleasure. Thus, when there is not sufficient 
work to run the engine properly, 1 supplementary supply may be secured 
by opening the valve and re-pumping a portion of the gas constantly through 
the bye-pass. 

In the exhauster proper it is worthy to note there is only one stuffing-box 
—that where the main driving shaft enters. Also, just below the entrance 
and delivery ports are two small cisterns sunk into the bed-plate; and the 
function of these is to collect the tar that is drained from the machine, and 
which may be conveniently tapped and drawn whenever necessary. 

The engine designed to be placed on the same bed-plate and to drive the 
exhauster is a small vertical one, adapted especially to that work, and ar- 
ranged io give a steady motion at extremely low speed. The governor is of 
the ordinary kind, so adjusted as to be exceedingly sensitive, and to respond 
quickly to any variations in pressure. The action of the machine is admir- 
able, and the flow of gas is maintained with an absolute absence of pulsation, 
This may be readily guaged by watching the action of their pump at the 
Exhibition, which is delivering a stream of water 5} inches in diameter. So 
steady is this stream that one might readily imagine it an elongation of the 
fixed pipe from which it flows. Messrs. Wilbraham Bros, furnish their ex- 
hausters on a separate bed-plate and arranged to be driven by belting, or on 
the same plate with the engine and driven by direct shafting. The latter 
shape, or with the exhauster, governor, and engine combined—one might 
almost say into one piece—renders the machine truly self-contained, In 
fine, the compactness, durability, and ease of action of this exhauster should 
recommend it most favorably to the consideration of all those who seek after 
the essentials of economy and efficiency in their apparatus. 

Experience justifies the praise given to these machines. Although they 
have been but four years, practically, upon the market, they have worked 
their way rapidly into favor. About one year ago an exhauster of the Wil- 
braham make, of a capacity for displacing 180,000 cubic feet per hour, was 
placed in the new Twenty-fifth Ward Gas Works of the city of Philadelphia. 
So satisfactory was the work of that machine that a few months ago another 
Wilbraham exhauster was ordered to be placed in the Germantown works, 
where it has since been running in a manner that has elicited warm com- 
mendation. As a prophet is not without honor save in his own country, the 
‘‘home consumption” of these machines is a strong testimonial in their 
favor. 

MIscELLANEOUS EXxuHIsItTs. 

The Foster compressed gas system, for lighting railway cars, steamers, 
buoys, beacons, etc., is exhibited by its inventor, Mr. J. M. Foster, of Phil- 
adelphia. Although that is scarcely a novelty in the strict sense of the 
word, yet the small models of a buoy and beacon charged with the com- 
pressed gas, placed in a tank of water, and burning in the orthodox manner, 
attract constantly a curious crowd. A rack of burners is also lighted up, to 
show the effect of the oil gas used in the everyday fashion. The gas is a 
pure, direct oil gas ; it burns with a clear white light, and is estimated at 70 
candles. It is made in a special kind of works, having a series of what are 
called ‘‘protected” retorts, which are in two sets of threes, in one of which 
the oil is vaporized and in the other of which it is finally ‘‘fixed” as a gas. 
Another important feature of the system is the compressor, in which the gas 
undergoes a gradual reduction in volume until it reaches a compression of 
750 pounds to the square inch, or about 50 atmospheres. But the most in- 
teresting and delicate piece of mechanis™ is the governor, at whose inlet the 
gas is delivered from the storage cylinder at a pressure of, say, 700 pounds, 
and from whose outlet it issues to the burners at a pressure of a fraction of 
aninch, The valve is worked by a lever actuated by a diaphragm ; and so 
sensitive and rapid is its action that the pressure upon the inlet may be 
varied instantaneously from 50 to 500 pounds, or through the whole range of 
pressure, without making any visible effect upon the water gauge of the 
burner pipe. 

The gas machines are well represented. The Pennsylvania Globe Gas 
Light Company, of Philadelphia, familiarly known as contractors for street 
lighting with naphtha lamps, exhibit their ‘‘Elkins” and ‘‘ Royal” gas ma- 
chines; Rand, Harmer & Co., of Philadelphia, exhibit the ‘‘ Victor” gas 
machine ; and James P. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, exhibit the ‘‘ Globe 
Gas Generator.” The three first-named machines—the Elkins, Royal, and 
Victor—employ ‘‘ blowers” actuated by small overshot wheels or weights, 
working like a motive power meter, to drive air through carburetting boxes 
containing gasoline. In the ‘‘Globe Generator” no blower is used. Froma 
supply tank containing the gasoline a pipe is sunk to a depth sufficient to 
give the required pressure. Through that pipe the gasoline flows, and on 
reaching the bottom it turus and ascends through a pipe jacketed by another 
containing steam or hot water. That volatilizes the gasoline, which rises 
under the pressure of the opposing column. It is then delivered to a small 
gasometer, and there mixed with air. The vapor and air are sucked in and 
driven out of the holder by its alternate rise and fall, actuated by the pres- 
sure of the vapor on entering and its escape on leaving, and controlled by 
valves worked by an attachment to the holder itself. In making their stand- 
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ard gas these machines consume about six gallons of gasoline to the thousand 
feet of air carburetted, At the Exhibition the gas is shown burning in all 
the various kinds of burners, It gives the peculiarly characteristic flame 
and the peculiarly characteristic Smell. 

An exhibit that appeals to a very wide interest is that of the Goodwin Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, of Philadelphia. Their display is very handsome 
and extensive, and contains nearly every conceivable device for converting 
gas into fuel, Stoves, ranges, heaters, open fires, radiators, hot water gen- 
erators, iron heaters, etc., are arranged in rather bewildering profusion. 
The constant attention that these appliances attract, and the continuous ex- 
clamations of surprise that are heard, show to what an extent the public is 
as yet untaught as to the possibilities and economy of gas fuel. The Verity 
Brothers’ ‘‘ patent gas fires,” that so closely imitate the action and even the 
appearance of burning coals, are the object of special admiration. Indeed, 
when they are used in imitations of the cylindrical coal stove, with the regu- 
lation isinglass, the illusion is almost complete. 

The Clerk Gas Engine Company, of Philadelphia, exhibit two gas engines, 
one of 15-horse power and the other of 10-horse power. These engines drive 
the lathes, planes, and boring machines exhibited by Messrs, William Sellers 
& Co., of Philadelphia. As a detailed description of this engine and its 
working was included in our report upon the Electrical Exhibition last fall 
it will not be necessary to give it extended mention here. We may add that 
by the use of a new governor the gas consumption per horse power has been 
considerably reduced. Formerly only the gas was shut off when the load 
was thrown off the engine ; now it is arranged that the air as well as the gas 
will be checked, and thus the proper proportions in the explosive mixture 
are at all times preserved. 

In the issue of the Journat of date of October 16, 1884, there appeared a 
detailed account of the ‘“‘Stockport” gas engine, which was then being 
placed on the English market by Messrs. J. E. H. Andrews & Co., of Stock- 
port, England—whence its name, This engine has recently been brought to 
this country, and is exhibited at the Exhibition by its Philadelphia agent, 
Mr. B. B. Clem. Its manufacture here is conducted solely by the Dickson 
Manufacturing Company, of Scranton, Pa. In construction it is very com- 
pact and simple. There are two cylinders—a main working one aud an 
auxiliary supply and compressing one. These are arranged on the same 
axial line, and the mechanism is so adjusted that there is an explosion at 
every revolution ; but its force is proportioned very nicely to the work de- 
sired to be performed. We cannot speak too highly of the action of this 
engine ; it runs with almost incredible smoothness, and it almost literally 
approaches the desired condition of noiselessness. The whole effect is one 
well calculated to delight the eye of every mechanic. Only a single speci- 
men (one of 4-horse power) is exhibited; the other sizes, of from one to ten 
horse power, however, are now being constructed. The gas consumption is 
said to be 20 feet per indicated horse power per hour. Want of space pre- 
vents further comment; but we may say briefly that in its structure and in 
its action there seems little more to be desired. 

In the northwest corner of the Exhibition building stands the exhibit of 
the Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, who, besides doing foundry 
and machine work, are manufacturers of all kinds of gas apparatus. No gas 
appliances, however, are shown at the Exhibition The display consists of 
two of their high-speed engines, of 40 and 50 horse power respectively ; a 
centrifugal pump ; and a set of new friction-clutches. These last are most 
ingenious pieces of mechanism. The clutch consists of a right and left-hand 
screw pinion operated by a rack passing through a shifting lever. The mov- 
ing of this lever carries out two pads from the center to the periphery of an 
internal casing, and makes the connection of the pulley with the shaft; a 
movement of the lever in an opposite direction leaves the shaft free again. 
Thus any number of pulleys can be run or cut off at will while the operating 
shaft pursues a constant and undisturbed rotation, 

We believe we have now mentioned nearly all the exhibits bearing upon 
the gas industry ; and to note the remaining objects of general interest with 
any attempt at detail would involve an apparently endless task. Many of 
these other exhibits represent an ingeniousness of mechanism and a perfec- 
tion of process that provokes unfailing wonder. Especially noticeable are 
the various classes of motive powers, including steam, electricity, gas, hot 
air, water, and springs. By those motors all kinds of mechanical appliances 
are operated—for heavy work, lathes, planes, punches, riveters, drills, and 
hammers ; and modificatiuns-of the’ same principles are seen executing work 


- upon the smallest scale and with: marvelous nicety. A single exhibit that 


does not fail to attract everyone’s attention is the angular shaft coupling for 
the transmission of shaft power in any direction—around corners, or upward 
or downward at any- angle or series of angles. 

In the domestic departments there is displayed nearly everything that has 
been invented with a view of contributing in one way or another towards 
making life worth living ; and we observe a remarkable number of articles 
designed to facilitate manipulation in the domestic processes, The building 
is girt about by a suspended electric railway for carrying packages from one 





part to another ; and in the center of the main vault stands an iceberg, some 
10 feet in diameter at its base and about 30 feet high, sustained in a temper- 
ature of 70° by the De La Vergne Refrigerating Company’s apparatus. 

In conclusion we may say that there is to be found all that would be 
looked for in an exhibition of this character under such auspices as it enjoys. 
Through the medium of the ‘‘ Novelties” Exhibition the Franklin Institute 
is doing excellent educational work of wide reaching influence ; and it is to 
be hoped, for our part, that the lesson taught by the gas display will not be 
lost upon the gas consuming public. 








Coal Versus Coke in the Jarvis Furnace. 
Ses 

The following table embraces report of tests in evaporation made on a 
steel tubular boiler set with the Jarvis patent furnace, at the Silver Lake 
Company’s mill at Newtonville, Mass,, and represents a day’s work, using 
different kinds of fuel. The tests were comparative, all having been made 
alike ; the water, coal, and coke were weighed in each test on scales. The 
fires were started fresh every morning. 

Claims have recently been made that at the present low cost of Cumber- 
land bituminous coal it was cheaper to burn it under boilers than to use 
coke ; but these tests prove the contrary. 


Report of Tests. 


NN UI. gr ao'a'a'g'h.s 50m ¢ Vm eee emiaiarete July 21. July 22. Oct. 7. 
ee eee 1lh. 12m. 11h. 12h, 
Ne a ee Egg. Cumberl’d. Coke. 
Total weight of water evaporated ........ 18,000 17,6€0 26,625 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212° . 19,548 19,131 29,288 
Total weight of fuel consumed........... 2,415 1,954 3,584 
Total weight of ashes and refuse......... 479 167 3.55 
Total weight of combustible............. 1,936 1,787 3,299 
Fuel consumed per hour per sq. ft. grate 

PRS ee eer Py 7.84 6.46 9.05 
Average temperature of feed water....... 152.48 152.00 142.85 
Average pressure of steam..............- 45.63 43.00 53.12 
Water evaporated per pound of fuel under 

observed conditions. .................. 7.45 9.00 7.45 
Water evaporated per pound combustible. 9.29 9.85 8.26 
Equivalent evaporation per pound of fuel 

TUE OE OE oo os cs ewes poo Sas 9.79 8.19 
Equivalent evaporation per pound of com- 

bustible from and at 212°.............. 10.10 10.70 9.07 
Cost of fuel consumed in time run ....... $5.38 $4.45 $5.37 
Pounds of water evaporated per $1 worth 

of fuel from anc at 212° .............. 3,636 4,348 5,454 
Horse power developed from and at 212°.. 58.18 57.97 81.00 

Economy of using coke, at $3 per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
over egg of 2,240 pounds, at $5.................... 33.33 p. ct. 
Economy of using coke, at $3 per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
over Cumberland of 2,000 pounds, at $4.50 ......... 22.79 p. ct. 


Cost of fuel per ton delivered at the mill, including freight, cartage, etc. : 
Egg coal, per 2,240 pounds, $5 ; Cumberland coal, per 2,000 pounds, $4.50 ; 
coke, per 2,000 pounds, $3. 

Comparing the above figures with those published on page 178 of current 
volume of JouRNAL, it will be noted that coke gives even a better economical 
result than that obtained from firing with screenings. 





Report of the Pittsburgh Commission on Natural Gas. 
ep 

Accidents traceable to supplying natural gas in Pittsburgh caused the 
bringing of several suits in equity, against two of the natural gas companies, 
in the Court of Common Pleas of that city. The Court in turn appointed a 
Commission of five members, and referred the matter to them for investiga- 
tion into the dangers attending the distribution and use of natural gas, with 
special instructions to report what can be done by gas companies to render 
the use of natural gas compatible with safety. The Commission issued sub- 
poenas compelling the attendance and testimony under oath of all persons 
presumed to have knowledge of any phase of the subject, and listened to 
what was offered by engineers and chemists, laborers on the works, cranks 
with one idea, and inventors with none. The conclusions are mainly to the 
effect that gas at high pressure should not be allowed within the city limits, 
and for conducing to that result suggestions are made that the several per- 
manent stations in the city be connected by telephone to those at the gas 
wells, and along the pipe lines. Transverse pipes leading from one gas 
main to another, and with stop-valves at intervals of 3,000 feet in the main 
lines, would afford means for maintaining a uniform pressure on the pipe 
lines. That no pressure greater than 10 pounds to the square inch be al- 





lowed on the low pressure mains, and that suitable mercury columns indi- 
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cating the pressure of the gas be placed in every di building where it can 
be examined by any one. 
duced by a gas governor, so that the gas should be consumed at a pressure 
not exceeding two ounces of water. The only recommendation involving 
any considerable expense is the one requiring that the mains be lowered to 
below the frost line. The leakage is excessive at the joints of pipes made 
and installed in manners which have proven perfectly satisfactory for the 
conduct of other fluids. A number of recommendations for the installing of 
gas lines possess much value, as being the conclusions based upon the opin- 
ions of numerous persons familiar with such work. The use of standard 
thread on the pipes used for mains removes 37.4 per cent. of the metal, and 
it is recommended that such weakness be obviated by thickening the ends of 
the pipe, so that when the thread is cut there will be a greater thickness of 
the pipe at the bottom of the thread than elsewhere. That the screws on 
the end of the pipes should be not less than ten threads to the inch and 
tapermg. When the thread is being cut the end of the pipe should be filled 
with an expanding plug to prevent distortion. ‘I'he sockets should be made 
of homogeneous iron or of steel, and of such length that the ends of the pipe 
will not come in contact with each other. When the pipe is laid in the 
trench it should be painted with oxide of iron paint, except in cinder beds 
where it should be laid in terra-cotta pipes of 6-inch greater diameter than 
the outside of the iron gas main, and the intervening space filled with as- 
phaltum. The other suggestions refer to methods of testing the pipe lines 
after construction. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ComMunNIcATED By Norton H. Humpurys. 


Sauisspury, Oct. 10, 1885. 
The Standard of Light.—The District Associations.—Mr. B. W. Smith, 
on Revivification in situ.—Status of Duties of Auditors.—The Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Producers’ Association. 

Some time ago I remember of seeing in one of our comic papers a series 
of illustrations showing the decrease that has gradually taken place in the 
size of the penny roll. Fifty years ago it appeared to be sufficient in cubical 
contents for a good meul; but now it was represented as having dwindled 
down to a size not much larger than the coin for which it is exchanged. Ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the 7imes, writing under the initials ‘‘A. V. 
H.,” a few weeks since, something of this sort is likely to happen to the 
standard candle used for testing the illuminating power of gas. I do not 
mean to say that the standard is going to gradually dwindle in size, through 
the various stages of eights, twelves, chamber candles, rushlights, and ta- 
pers, till it disappears altogether, but ‘‘A. V. H.” refers to the amount of 
light given by this useful agent, which he considers is not so much as it 
used to be. His reasons for this suspicion (for he gives us experiments or 
other proof ) are remarkable. The chief purchasers of standard candles, he 
says, are gas companies, and he proceeds to make the amiable suggestion 
that they naturally prefer the candles that give the lowest amount of light. 
In effect, he says that they would be glad to drive through the Acts of Par- 
liament, and take credit for supplying a higher quality of gas than was actu- 
ally the case. Then itis inferred that the manufacturers are inclined to 
meet this demand for debased candles, and thus, according to the peculiar 
style of argument adopted by ‘“‘A. V. H.,” the illuminating power of the 
gas supplied is under the control of a few manufacturers of a particular kind 
of candles. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that several replies appeared in the Times 
in due course—the makers of candles, on the one hand, asserting with more 
or less indignation that they made the candles in the manner prescribed by 
Act of Parliament, and that no attention had been given to the diminution 
of the light obtained from them in the manner above suggested, nor had 
any suggestion in that direction ever been made to them; while the gas 
compauies denied, with equal warmth, that the imputation had even the 
slightest grounds in fact. And in a subsequent letter ‘‘ A. V. H.” sought to 
explain away this objectionable part of his argument. 

It speedily became an open secret tbat the initials ‘‘A. V. H.” represented 
Prof. A. Vernon Harcourt, who, rather singularly, happens to be the invent- 
or of an arrangement known as the pentane standard, which has lately been 
brought forward as an improvement on the standardcandle. The Prof. mostde- 
servedly occupies a high position in learned and scientific circles, and there- 
fore his arrangement has been well received in those quarters. Its accuracy 
is not questioned when used by a competent operator ; but, as some manipu- 
lative skill is required, the ‘“‘pentane standard” does not recommend itself 
to practical men. The letter we have mentioned was accompanied by an 
editorial in the same paper in which the pentane is highly belauded, and a 
few kicks are bestowed upon gas companies in a cheap popular style, the 
argument of ‘‘ A. V. H.” being especially noticed and even exaggerated, 

At the meeting of the British Association, at Aberdeen, held a few days 





| subsequently to the above events, the same thing was repeated. The Com- 
The pressure used by manufacturers to be re-| mittee on the Physical Section presented a report on ‘‘ Standards of White 


Light,” in which the standard sperm candle was unsparingly condemned, 
And Prof. A. Vernon Harcourt read a paper on his pentane standard. No 
fault can be found with the use of legitimate means for the introduction of a 
new system as a standard of light, but when these are backed up with in. 
sinuations which, although perfectly groundless in fact, will be accepted by 
a large section of the public as perfectly true, gas engineers and all others 
concerned have a right to resent such unfounded aspersions on their 
honesty. 

There sometimes appears to be a tendency to forget that the gas consum- 
ing public have eyes. If the illuminating power of the gas supplied 
througbout the country is reduced in value, is it reasonable to suppose the 
gas consumers would be ignorant of the fact, or that they would be deceived 
by any representations, however specious, to the contrary? Apart from the 
question of ordinary honesty, it is extremely unlikely that gas engineers will 
ever get into a fools’ paradise, and supply gas which is really of inferior 
quality, but which by some sort of juggling may be shuffled by the examin- 
ers as complying with the Parliamentary regulations. In many districts it 


, | is preferred to supply gas three, four, and even six candles higher in quality 


than that agreed for, simply with a view of satisfying the public, The idea 
that the proprietors of gas undertakings are perpetually seeking to plunder 
their customers to the greatest possible extent, disregardless of all ordinary 
principles of honesty and fair dealing, is very popular in certain quarters, 
and is often repeated by those who have every opportunity of knowing bet- 
ter. But, nevertheless, it is absolutely without foundation in faci. 

The autumn meetings of the district Gas Managers Associations are now 
taking place. The ‘‘ Southwest,” the ‘‘ Midland,” and the ‘‘ North of Eng- 
land,” have followed each other in close succession. In each cases papers 
were read, and discussions followed, on various topics interesting and useful to 
gas engineers, and the district associations appear to grow and increase rather 
than otherwise. Mr. B. W. Smith, of Smethwick, came forward at the Mid- 
land meeting with a paper distinctly novel in character, comprising the re- 
sults of some experiments he had tried at his works on oxide purification 
with revivification in situ. This subject has lately attracted a good deal of 
attention, and therefore Mr. Smith’s contribution is most opportune and ac- 
ceptable. The first thing to be noticed is that this gentleman makes a profit 
out of his oxide. The spent material realizes more than the first cost and 
the labor necessary for changing purifiers. The effect on illuminating power 
and make per ton has been specially noted. About 165 tons of a particular 
kind of coal were used, without air; and immediately afterwards an equal 
quantity was used, air being admitted to the extent of 1.45 per cent. The 
experiments occupied seven days each, and the effect of using the air was to 
increase the yield of gas to the extent of 2 per cent., and to reduce the qual- 
ity from 17.1 to 16.53 candles, or about 3 per cent. Another kind of coal 
was tried, with and without air, as before, about 95 tons being used in each 
trial, and the use of air in this case was found to diminish the illuminating 
value to a similar extent, while the increase in yield was only about 1 per 
cent. The air was drawn in by the exhauster through a one-inch hole tapped 
on the inlet to the condenser, a 20-light meter and regulating cock being 
used for the purpose of delicately adjusting the quantity ofair admitted. The 
purifiers are large in area in proportion to the make, and contain two layers 
of oxide each 12 inches thick. Mr. Smith explains in detail that only the 
oxygen of the air is retained in the purifier, the nitrogen passing on with the 
gas. He also gives the results of a series of experiments made with air, 
oxygen and nitrogen, respectively, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
effect on the illuminating value of coal gas when added thereto in small 
quantity. Observations were made with mixtures containing }, }, }, 1, 1, 
1}, 2 and 3 per cent. of these substances. Nitrogen shows a regular loss of 
one-fifth of a candle for each one-quarter per cent. added. With air the loss 
is slightly less than with pure nitrogen. The first two additions of oxygen 
were found to have the effect of increasing the illuminating power, but this 
good effect is rapidly lost, and after one per cent. of oxygen is exceeded the 
loss follows a regular course of rather more than that caused by adding ni- 
trogen. Mr. Smith’s experiments show him that he can save about £30 per 
annum by using the air, and also partially avoid the nuisance of changing 
his purifiers ; but against this must be set the slight diminution in the illu- 
minating value of the gas. 

A conference of ‘‘ Elective Auditors’ *—that is, the auditors elected for the 
purpose of examining and certifying the accounts of local authorities—has 
been held at Manchester. Certainly, the annual sums passing through the 
treasuries of some of our principal:corporations who own gas works, water 
works, and other public undertakings, must be very large, and of such im- 
portance as to require very efficient men for this office. The principal ob- 
ject of this meeting appeared to be to lament the fact that the auditors of 
corporation accounts do not possess sufficient authority, and to see what 
could be done to remedy this state of affairs. It appeared that the citizen 
auditor of Manchester was mainly responsible for sammoning the meeting, 
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and most of those who replied to the invitation to be present, agreed that 
the audit of accounts as at present conducted was a perfect farce. This is 
rather amusing, and naturally raises the question of whether it is worth 
while to have auditors at all. What would be said, for example, if a meet- 
ing of gas engineers agreed that the work of gas engineering, as at present 
couducted, was a perfect farce? The interpretation to be placed upon the 
duties of an auditor is a very wide one. Some would say that he is 
simply called in to certify that the statement of accounts is correct according 
to the books and vouchers. Others would so far extend the duties that the 
auditor would virtually become the head accountant ; not only, it is urged, 
should he examine the books, but also the system by which they are kept, 
and have power to alter it according to his own views, with the object of 
preventing any opening for fraud; and further that he should have the 
power of rejecting or uncharging any expenditure which may be wrongfully 
(in his opinion) incurred, or of rearranging such items as he may deem to be 
wrongfully placed. In addition to this he may have the right to raise the 
question of how the money has been expended—-whether the coals, bricks, 
or other material purchased have been obtained in the cheapest market. 
The former view is the general idea of the purpose in electing an auditor ; 
but the gentlemen who assembled at Manchester appear to consider that all 
the latter duties, and more, should devolve upon that official. One speaker, 
by the way, was evidently very spifeful against the managers of gas under- 
takings, apparently for some personal reason, and made several unwarant- 
able accusations against them, stating that it was a general custom in that 
profession to specify for and receive bribes, in one form or another, from the 
parties who supplied their materials. This gentleman forgot that auditors 
were also human, and just as likely to be dishonest as gas engineers, So 
that, looking at the matter from his uncharitable point of view, it would be 
simply a case of setting a dog tu catch a dog, and in addition to squaring the 
engineer, of also squaring the auditor. The discontented accountants were 
fortunate in getting a member of Parliament to preside, and they passed a 
resolution requesting him to bring their views before Parliament. So the 
auditor of the future, in the event of these gentlemen carrying their point, 
which is by no means certain, will be an accountant, lawyer, engineer, mag- 
istrate, and private detective rolled up into one, and, in a general way, the 
boss of the whole concern. No respectable professional man would tolerate 
for one moment the system of objectionable espionage which some of the 
elective auditors consider to be necessary, and the undertaking or corpora- 
tion that left the discovery of dishonesty—which after all is an exceptional 
and not a general thing—to its auditors, would indeed be unfortunate. 

Ihave previously alluded to the fact that artificial means have been 
brought to bear in the sulphate of ammonia market to keep down or reduce 
the price of this substance; that speculators, by means that are well under- 
stood, have forced the producers to accept prices that are really below the 
fair market value. This has again attracted attention, and a suggestion has 
been thrown out, in the columns of the Journal of Gas Lighting, that the 
producers should combine and form an association with the object of pro- 
tecting their interests. Mr. G. E. Davis, late Government inspector under 
the alkali act, and well known in gas and chemical circles, has taken the 
matter up by issuing a cireular to every maker of sulphate in the United 
Kingdom inviting co-operation in forming such an association. Looking at 
the present state of the market, any argument in favor of the necessity for 
a “sulphate association” is superfluous, and there is little doubt but that 
the movement will be well supported by directors and gas committees, 








The Past and Present State of Gas Lighting in Scotland. 
bie eae 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, Mr. John 
Reid, of Rosemont Ferry Road, Edinburgh (ex-engineer and manager of the 
above-named company), gave some interesting particulars regarding the 
past and present history of the Scotch gas industry. We here append the 
most striking features of the same. As a native of Perth, Mr. Reid distinctly 
remembers the erection of the first gas works in that city, in the years 1824- 
25. Gas had been introduced into Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and one 
or two other large towns afew years earlier. The Perth Works were de- 
signed and erected by Mr. Adam Anderson, LL.D., Rector of the Perth 
Academy, and subsequently Professor of Natural Philcsophy in the Univer- 
sity of St, Andrews. The projectors of the works wisely determined to avail 
themselves of the most recent improvements in gas manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, and Dr. Anderson was requested to visit the chief towns in the 
country to see what improvements might be adopted. As the result the 
Perth works was erected on the best known principles, and of such extent as 
was thought adequate for lighting the town for fifty years to come, and they 
ti for some years considered a perfect model of what such works should 

At the outset the retort house was formed like a half-moon battery with 
12 cast iron retorts, and their mouths directed to the center of the semi- 
circle, The condensers were four cylindrical vessels, about 8 feet high, and 








6 feet diameter, stuffed inside with twigs of heather and broom, in which the 
tar was intercepted by the twigs and found its way toa tar pit. The puri- 
fiers were small affairs, about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide. Two gasholders, 
enclosed in a substantial stone building, were together capable of storing 
about 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 8,000 or 10,000 was the 
maximum consumption daily during the depth of winter. 

As showing the progress of gas consumption in the city of Perth, Mr. 
Reid states that there were manufactured for the city in the year 1883 up- 
wards of 64,000,000 of cubic feet, and the maximum daily consumption dur- 
ing the winter of that year amounted to 361,000 cubic feet. 

His father was appointed manager for the Perth Gas Company in the year 
1827-28 ; and long before his death in 1844 the requirements of the gas con- 
sumers had exceeded the capabilities of the establishment, which had to be 
greatly extended. The original buildings and works have now nearly dis* 
appeared, nothing remaining but the motto from Horace over the main gate- 
way : 

‘ “* Non fumem ex fulgare sed ex fumo dare lucem.” 

Tn the days of the first gas manageis the price charged for gas generally 
was 15s. per 1,000 cubic feet. It was 12s. 6d. at Pezth in 1827-28. The 
quality or illuminating power at that early period—owing to the cheap and 
abundant supplies of the richest cannel coal obtained from the adjoining 
county of Fife—must have amounted to, and probably exceeded, thirty- 
candle power. But in these days the now familiar phrases, “‘photometry,” 
‘standard candles,” ‘illuminating power,” and such like, were rarely 
heard of, and if they were not above the general comprehension, they were 
practically ignored by the average Scottish gas manager of the time. 

From the earliest period, and for several years, Perth gas was regarded as 
remarkable for its high illuminating power and general purity, and Perth 
was often visited by parties about to construct works for other towns, al- 
though the provisions for its manufacture and purification fell far short of 
what exists at the present day, The duties of the manager in those days 
differed in many respects from what they now are, and brought him into 
closer relations with the consumer than is now necessary. The gas metef 
was in use at that date, but was a very costly article, costing three or four 
times the present price. A very large proportion, probably two-thirds of 
the consumers, requiring only one or two lights at most, were supplied by 
contract for so many hours’ gas light, from certain stipulated burners, to be 
used from sunset to 10 or 11 p.m., and from 6 a.m. till sunrise. For the pre- 
vention of fraud a staff of inspectors was kept up, whose duty it was to per- 
ambulate the streets night and morning, and whenever a consumer's light 
was found burning beyond the stipulated time, he was pounced upon and 
the charge for gas correspondingly raised, and if he refused to pay the sup- 
ply was cut off. But large householders, shop keepers, hotel keepers, and 
others were by their own desire supplied with gas meters, which they gen- 
eraliy purchased from the company and he'd as their own property. Some 
years before 1844 time-burning was given up, and gas meters came univers- 
ally into use for all private consumers. 

The secondary products of coal tar and ammoniacal liquors which of late 
years have proved the source of large revenue from gas undertakings were 
for several years a source of cunstant perplexity as to how they should be 
disposed of. There was no market for either, and the chemist had not dis- 
covered the purposes to which they have since been applied. The occas- 
ional drainage from the Perth works carried some of these matters into the 
river Tay, and the conservators of the river took vigorous steps for stopping 
the nuisance, A movement was then in progress for deepening the channel 
and improving the navigation of the Tay to Perth, and for constructing a 
tidal basin near the harbor for the shipping traffic. This latter branch of 
the scheme was not gone into, on account, it was said, of the difficulty in dis- 
posing of the materials that should accumulate from the dock excavation. A 
solution of this practical difficulty was reported to be recommended by a 
member of the Town Council. It was to dig a hole big enough in the South 
Inch to hold all the materials to be excavated from the proposed dock. For 
some reason or other the suggestion was not carried out. But something 
like it was tried by the gas company for the disposal of the accumulating tar 
and gas liquors. Large pits were sunk within the grounds of the company 
for their reception, in the hope that the porous strata would absorb them. 
The expectation was not realized ; and it was then resolved that tar should, 
as far as practicable, be used as an auxiliary to the fuel employed for heat- 
ing the retorts; and the surplus was burned up in a fiery chamber con- 
structed for the purpose, and the smoky products discharged from the top 
of a large chimney. In the winter of 1828-9 it was found that coal tar as a 
fuel produced a very fierce heat, and was very difficult to regulate ; and the 
cast iron retorts exposed to it, although shielded by firebrick protectors, 
were very quickly injured by the penetrating heat. Various consultations 
ensued between Mr. Reid’s father and Mr. M’Vicar, the firebrick maker of 
Inverkeithing, as to whether retorts could not be made entirely of fireclay ; 
and the result was a trial of two or three retorts made in short lengths and 
joined together with fireclay. They were found to be gas-tight, an grady- 
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ally fireclay retorts superseded cast iron at the Perth works at that early 
date, and they are now universally employed by gas manufacturers through- 
out the world.* 

The close of the first quarter of the century was marked by enterprising 
effort for the better lighting of the chief towns of Scotland. Edinburgh was 
early in the field, and so was the burgh of Leith ; and, rather curiously, we 
find that both local companies were engaged in manufacturing illuminating 
gas from oil instead of coal. Whale and fish oils were the raw materials 
from which the gas was made and supplied to the consumers in both com- 
munities. Some years ago, in looking over some papers belonging to the 
old Leith Gas Company, Mr. Reid fell in with a printed prospectus by that 
company, dated 16th April, 1823, containing the rules and conditions under 
which the oil gas should be supplied and used by the cons:mers, the price 
being stated at 5s. per 100 cubic feet (or 50s. per 1,000). He found, also, a 
similar prospectus of the Oil Gas Company, of Edinburgh, along with a list 
of the directors, of whom Sir Walter Scott was chairman, dated 1824 In 
this prospectus the price was quoted at 52s. per 1,000 feet. Both of these 
documents are framed, and may now be seen in the board room of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Company, St. Andrew Square. The contrast between 
these prices and the current price in 1885 of 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet is remark- 
able. But it should be observed that the illuminating power of coal gas, 
which may average about 25-candle power, is only about one-half of that 
from oil, which gas was equal to 48 or 50 standard candles. 

The original works of the Edinburgh Oil Gas Company were situated at 
Tanfield, Cannonmills, the main buildings of which, now occupied as wool 
stores, are still standing. The two conspicuous circular tower-like buildings 
which catch the eye on turning round the corner of lower Brandon street 
were the buildings which contained the two gasholders from which the city 
was then supplied with gas. Judging from their extended dimensions, and 
cogtrasting them with the numerous large gasholders situated in their vicin- 
ity, and other still larger ones elsewhere in Edinburgh, the utmost capacity 
of the two original holders of 1824 would not now be equal to maintaining 
the supply on a winter evening for longer than five to ten minutes. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 

GasotinE Expiosion.—The street lamps on the outlying roadways of the 
city of St. Paul, Minn. (or at least those-on avenues to which the gas mains 
do not extend), are fitted for the consumption of gasoline, and occasionally 
the gasoline will make itself heard and felt. The latest case recorded there 
took place on the evening of October 15, and it would certainly seem as 
though the victims to the accident were guilty of gross negligence. On the 
date named lamplighter W. H. Clarke, assisted by his son, were making 
their usual rounds. The wagon that conveyed them contained several cans 
charged with the lively fluid, and it appears that it was Clarke’s practice to 
fill the lamp reservoirs, his son immediately afterward igniting the vapor at 
the burner. This time, however, young Clarke ignited the vapor so snccess- 
fully that the flame communicated to the supply stored in the wagon. When 
the damage was reckoned up it was found that Clarke and his son had sus- 
tained severe injuries; the horse was dead, and the base of supplies (or the 
wagon) had been reduced to kindling wood and scrap iron. 


Repucine Price or Gas at Cotumsus, Inp.—Mr. C. M. Keller, Secre- 
tary of the Columbus (Ind.) Gas Light and Coke Company, informs us that 
the managers of the company have decided to reduce gross selling rates to 
$2.20 per thousand cubic feet, with a discount of 20 cents per thousand when 
accounts are settled within the first five business days of the month. Where 
a single meter shows a registration of but 100 cubic feet in any 30 days the 
charge for same will be 25 cents; in other words, no bill for a less sum than 
25 cents will be rendered. In any event, we expect that Secretary Keller 
will have but few such bills to present. The Columbus folks probably know 
that gas at $2 per thousand is a cheap commodity; and it altogether rests 
with themselves when a still lower price will become operative there, for 
Brother Keller plainly tells them that their liberal use of the Colubus 
Company’s product is sure to hasten the desired event. This new rate is an 
‘‘all-round” figure—no discrimination being made between gas supplied for 
illuminating, cooking, heating, or power purposes. 
erative on November Ist. 


The scale becomes of- 


*It has been suggested to the writer of these reminiscences that it might pre- 
vent possible misapprehension did he explain that, in his reference to fireclay re- 
torts at Perth, about 1529, he entirely disclaims having any purpose of putting 
forward claims for merit for either of the gentlemen named as being the origi- 
nators of the idea of making gas retorts from fireclay, or as being the first to put 
them in operation. Nothing is stated or intended, to convey that impression, 


since Mr. Reid at the time of writing had ample knowledge of the labors of | 


Grafton in the same field many years earlier, entitling the latter, of course, to all 
honor due for originality in the matter. Reference to the incident at Perth was 
solely made for the purpose of noting the carly date when the question, ‘ Fire- 
clay vs. Iron” became subject of consideration under the circumstances existing 
at the works at that time. 
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New Gas Company.—A correspondent informs us that a gas company has 
been incorporated to supply the illuminating needs of the town of Frankfort, 
Ind. A site has been acquired whereon to construct the works, and it is ex- 
pected that January, 1886, will see the new enterprise in fair working order. 
Frankfort is the capital seat of Clinton County, Ind., and is located at the 
junction of the Logansport, Crawfordsville and Southwestern, and Frankfort 
and Kokomo Railroads. 


“Oantne” a Gas Man.—Superintendent R. W. Hardy, of the Staunton 
(Va.) Gas Light Company, on date of October 6, received a rather mysteri- 
ous summons to the office of the works. He thought that trouble of some 
sort or another was brewing, since he noted that the employees were making 
rapid strides in the same direction ; but still he could not account for the 
sudden cessation of work, as the men had never complained about the way 
they had been treated, and further, even at this crisis, he failed to read dis- 
content in their faces. Supt. Hardy’s fears of a ‘‘strike” were groundless, 
although Capt. Long is reported to have explained subsequently, or when 
the true inwardness of the affair became apparent to the genial Hardy, that 
he (Hardy) was ‘struck speechless.” Apart from that, however, when the 
Superintendent reached the office he found the employees of the company 
gathered in an appropriate group for the complete transaction of the business 
in hand. His entrance was the signal for Capt. Long to advance a pace or 
two, and as that gentleman did so he thrust into the hands of the astonished 
gas man a long, slender case, like unto that which jewelers employ for con- 
cealing valuable walking sticks, At any rate the contents of this particular 
case proved to be a handsome and valuable gold-topped cane. Capt. Long 
made the usual presentation speech, and the victim to the ‘‘caning,” when 
his equanimity was partially restored, feelingly responded. The top of the 
‘«stick,” which is of beaten gold, bears the recipient’s name, together with 
the words, ‘‘Presented by his friends, Oct. 6, 1885.” The Hardy style of 
caning is of the sort that leaves no scars. 


‘ Oprrvuary Notre.—We are sorrowfully compelled to announce that Mr. H. 
Harthan, Secretary and Superintendent of the Selma (Ala.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, has met with a severe domestic affliction, his estimable wife having 
departed this life on the morning of October 7. Her remains were conveyed 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where the interment took place in due course, The 
fraternity will join with us in extending sympathy to Mr. Harthan. 


Tar-Firep Bormers.—Mr. A. B. Richardson, besides his Presidential con- 
nection with the Dover (Del.) Gas Light Company, is also senior member 
of a well-known firm of fruit preservers and packers, operating under the 
title of Richardson & Robbins, in the same city. Mr. Richardson is a keen 
business man, and finding that the tar produced on the gas works did not 
meet with ready sale, he experimented in the direction of providing a satis~ 
factory outlet for its disposition. The success attained by him is outlined in, 
the following letter : 

Dover Gas Licur Company, } 
Dover, Det., Oct. 19, 1885. § 

To the Editor American Gas Licur Jovugnat :—Finding our gas tar ac~ 
cumulating rapidly, in consequence of the light demand for it in our locality, 
it occurred to us that we would try the experiment of burning it under the 
boilers in operation at our canning factury, and the following is the result : 
We have two 50 horse power return tubular boilers, and one of these was 
fitted up with a steam-jet for the purpose of delivering the tar into the fire 
in the shape of spray. Without the tar we used 60 bushels of coke per 24 
hours ; with 25 gallons of tar we used but 24 bushels of coke in same time,. 
and kept or maintained a steady fire and 80 pounds of steam. We shall now 
fit up the second boiler in similar style. We consider coke worth 8 cents 
per bushel compared with anthracite coal.at $6 per ton. Keeping these 
figures in view we achieved asaving of over $2 per diem—providing, of: 
course, that we could sell the tar. You may think 60 bushels of coke rather 
a large quantity in the firiag of one 50-horse power boiler ; but we employ. 
live steam drawn direct into the water, which practice takes up much more. 
steam than that required to actuate a 50-horse power engine. . 

Respectfully, A. B. Ricwarpson, 

His Accounts Provep Him a Derauurer. —Mr. Wm. H. Corley was for 
several years prior to December 25th, 1875, Secretary to the Quincy (Ills.) 
Gas Light Company, and was also one of its most heavily interested stock- 
holders. On the date above recorded Mr. Corley, after an exceptionally suc- 
cessful and honored career, resigned all earthly trust, and shortly thereafter 
his son, Henry R. Corley, succeeded to the Secretaryship of the Quincy 
Company. Young Corley enjoyed an excellent reputation, and was held in. 
high esteem by his employers. Their unswerving confidence proved Cor- 
ley’s ruination, since it afforded him (some time ago Corley was named to 
the position of acting Treasurer) ample chance to make free with the funds. 
of the company. ‘The directors accepted his accounts from year to year 
without making any examination (at least so the story goes) of same, or at. 
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any rate went no further than to glance at the totals of the balance sheets 


presented for their inspection. Some months since Corley’s rather extrava- 
gant mode of living attracted the attention of one of the directors, and this 
official quietly instituted an examination into the Secretary’s accounts. This 
course led to the discovery that Corley had been misapplying the funds of 
the company, and his resignation was asked for. When this was secured 
Mrs. A. M. Corley (the defaulter’s mother) agreed to give the company a 
bond in the sum of $12,000, the directors in consideration thereof promising 
not to cause criminal prosecution of the delinquent. It is now claimed that 
the total amount of Corley’s peculations will closely approach the sum of 
$20,000, and it has been proven that his pilferings extended through all the 
years of his official connection with the Quincy Company. Of course, the 
discovery in no wise affects the stability of the company, but it is matter for 
regret that the directors should condone their Secretary’s rascality. From 
our view of the case, and arriving at such view from the evidence presented, 
it would seem as though Corley’s offense was unforgivable, and that he de- 
served the fullest measure of punishment that could be administered. While 
on this subject we cannot forbear noting what a rare thing it is to hear of 
peculations or defalcations occurring amongst those who handle the monies 
of our gas corporations. And this is all the more striking when one remem- 
bers the vast monetary transactions involved, together with the seemingly 
numerous chances that exist for successfully covering up the traces of such 
peculation. 


Gas Marrers at Macon, Ga.—That lively member of the fraternity, Mr. 
A. E. Boardman, who, as Treasurer and Superintendent of the Macon Gas 
Light and Water Company, is virtually the master-spirit in that dual cor- 
poration, has been faithfully adhering to the injunction, ‘‘In time of peace 
prepare for war.” Amongst the “fortifications” erected we note that he 
has erected an additional holder, with a capacity of 25,000 cubic feet ; anew 
bench of sixes fitted with McIhenny’s improved furnace—this latter arrange- 
ment having also been applied to the old benches—and the entire stacks 
have been fitted with the Boardman hydraulic main, Mr. Boardman asserts 
that this main has answered every expectation, and is much elated over its 
success. About 5,000 feet of gas and water conduits, of varying dimensions, 
figure in the summer’s work ; and, in addition to sales of water and gas, Mr. 
B. reports that he manufactured and disposed of some 3,000 tons of ice 
since last April. The business of the Macon Gas Company shows a decided 
and satisfactory increase, about the most pleasing feature thereof being the 
great enlargement charged to day consumption. Gas cooking stoves were in 
great demand, and the first gas engine ever shipped to Macon has just been 
put in operation there. Now, this is pleasing news, and we may add that a 
like encouraging state of affairs is reported from all sections and districts of 
the South. 


New Gas Company.—Boardman, however, does not yetseem convinced that 
his business connections are sufficiently extensive. At least we conclude so 
from the fact that he has associated himself with Mr Jeter in the joint en- 
terprise of constructing a gas and water works for the city of Brunswick, 
Georgia. We understand that contracts for the erection of works, etc., have 
already been given out. Brunswick is the capital of Glynn county, Ga.; is 
situated on an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, known as St. Simon’s Sound, and 
is about 80 miles southwest of Savannah. 


Wuy tHe Granp Raprips (Micu.) Gas Company Puacep Tar “ Ap.” 
IN THE JouRNAL.—We have received a score or more letters from about all 
sections of the country inquiring as to why the Grand Rapids Gas Com- 
pany’s managers are advertising a complete ten-inch coal gas plant for sale ; 
and as it is easier for us to answer all our correspondents on this subject at 
one and the same time, and through the medium of our pages, than did we 
address a special letter to each querist, we propose herewith to settle the 
matter, In the first place, unless the aforesaid correspondents sent their 
missives to us out of sheer curiosity in the premises, it would seem as 
though the communications should have been addressed to ‘‘ Grand Rapids,” 
since, in the second place, in order that we might be put in the way of an- 
swering the questions correctly, we were obligea to address ourselves to 
Brother Gilbert, with the following result. The ‘‘ad.” appears in the Jour- 
NAL simply on account of the fact that Grand Rapids has developed so rap- 
idly in population and wealth as to make the old 10-inch gas plant there 
quite inadequate to the duty of supplying the needs of the people in their 
lighting requirements, In order to do themselves full justice the managers 
of the company decided upon the erection of an entire new coal gas plant 
located in a different portion of the city from that occupiea by the old 
works, The Kerr-Murray Manufacturing Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
authorized to erect the new establishment, and it has carried out the task 


with promptness and ability. The new plant comprises all the essentials of 


a first-class 16-inch apparatus ; the retort house contains 16 benches of sixes ; 


and, in short, every care has been given to make the new works as perfect 
While a 16-inch plant is somewhat in excess of the present 


as possible, 





lighting need of Grand Rapids, there can be no doubt that the gas people 
have acted wisely in their provision for future growth. The liberal policy 
pursued by that company in regard to selling prices, quality of product sup- 
plied, and the important conciliatory and public-spirited plan of extending 
mains into districts that may for some time be looked upon as affording 
doubtfully profitable territory, accounts for its rapid growth ; and it may be 
noted the increasing business of the gas company has been achieved despite 
the operations of an exceptionally enterprising local electric lighting com- 
pany. 

Even THE NewsparerR Men Tutnx So.—In looking over the issue of thé 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, dated Sunday, October 25th, there appears, in a 
column headed ‘‘ Lockport News and Gossip,” an item to the effect that the 
‘* Lockport Gas Company has again taken to carbonizing coal with the con- 
sequence that the commodity they now supply gives light—what the naph- 
tha-engendered article did not do.” Possibly the Lockport gas folks might 
be induced to tell us something about this matter. At any rate, we here- 
with extend an invitation to them in the hope that they will communicate 
with us on the subject. 





ReEassERTING THEIR Oprnion.—At the first meeting (24th year) of the So- 
ciety of Arts, held at Boston, Mass., in the rooms of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, on the evening of Thursday, Oct. 8th, the subject for 
discussion was, ‘‘ The Relative Poisonous Properties of (illuminating) Coal 
and Water Gas.” Profs. Sedgwick and Nichols (who, it will be remembered, 
made a joint investigation of this subject,* acting under authority of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, in the early part 
of this year) were to have read a paper before the meeting, detailing their 
impressions relative to the subject ; but owing to the illness of Prof. Nichols; 
his co-worker, Prof. Sedgwick presented and read the conclusions reached by 
them as the result of their researches. The following is a condensed report 
of the Society of Arts’ proceedings on the evening named : 

‘It is freely admitted,” said the speaker, ‘‘ that both coal and water gas 
are dangerous; but there has heretofore been no agreement as to the rela- 
tive degree of poisonous characteristics. The only essential poisonous ele> 
ment is carbonic oxide. This is an element which has a specially destruc- 
tive action on the blood corpuscles. There is, however, some question as to 
the effect of the smallest quantity of the carbonic oxide. Experiments with 
gas deprived of carbonic oxide showed that the former is not positively de- 
structive of animal life, though producing a species of stupefaction in ani- 
nals, 

‘Water gas for the present investigation was taken at Middletown, Conn., 
and the coal gas at Newton. Rooms were fitted up in a barn to imitate as 
nearly.as possible the formation of an ordinary sleeping room. Experiments 
were made first with coal gas, some rabbits and pigeons being placed in the 
room, and after about four hours no particular symptoms except drowsiness 
were apparent. A second experiment was made that lasted over 24 hours, 
and the gas admitted finally reached to about 3 per cent. of entire atmo- 
sphere of room; yet the animals showed only a trifling uneasiness, The 
next experiments were made in Middletown, Conn., with water gas, and 
the animals were prostrated in an hour. In two hours the animals were 
all but dead. The celerity with which the animals succumbed was a com- 
plete surprise. Other experiments with water gas tended equally to show 
its deadly nature. The experiments with coal gas showed that it was diffi- 
cult to get into an ordinary room enough gas to cause poisonous effects, 
while with water gas the contrary is the case. The different effects of differ- 
ent quantities of carbonic oxide have analogy to the difference of effects be- 
tween a quarter of a grain anda whole grain of morphia, The quarter 
grain is harmless, while a whole grain is fatal. The only question which 
can be raised relative to the different degrees of poisonous qualities in coal 
and water gas is the practical importance as to danger to life. The lecturer 
referred to the fact that danger is incurred by the fact that houses have a 
tendency to suck in gases escaping in the streets. When gas passes through 
the earth it is still more dangerous, as the relative proportion of carbonic ox- 
ide is increased, some of the other ingredients having been absorbed.” In 
the subsequent discussion, Dr. Abbott, an officer of the State Board of 
Health, was called upon. The Dr. said that ‘‘in New York, previous to 
1877, the deaths from gas averaged little more than one a year, but since the 
introduction of water gas the number had increased ten-fold. Suicides by 
means of this gas have also become frequent. It is true, however, that coal 
gas had proved fatal under extraordinary circumstances. It is claimed by 
some that coal gas is open to the objection of containing a greater proportion 
of marsh gas than is to be found in water gas, but chemists deny that this is 
an active poison, and miners frequently breathe it without dangerous effects. 
Various remedies have been proposed for obviating the objections to water 
gas, such as the removal of the dangerous proportion of carbonic oxide, the 
utilizing of automatic safety burners, and improvement of ventilation.” The 
meeting was voted a most interesting one by those who were in attendance, 


*See JOURNAL, Vol. XLII., issue of March 16, 1885. 
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Surrocarep sy Gas.—A young woman named Bridget Lee arrived at 
Bagg’s Hotel, Utica, N. Y., on the night of October 14. She explained that 
she was on her way from St. Johns, N. B., to Albany, N. Y.; that she was 
poor, and begged the proprietor to give her lodgings for the night. Her re- 
quest was granted. On the following morning she was discovered in her 
room, in a critical condition, suffering from the effects of an inhalation of 
illuminating gas. The burner key was turned full on, and the apartment 
was filled with gas. Medical aid was summoned, but she never recovered 
consciousness, and died at 8 o’clock on the morning of October 17. From 
an examination of her effects it was concluded that the woman had been a 
professional beggar. No suspicion of intended self-destruction attaches to 
the case. 





A Victm ms New York Crry.— Mary A. Oats, a servant employed by 
E. H. Darling, of 521 West 104th street, was found, early yesterday morn- 
ing, dead in her bed. The gas burner in the room was turned on full, Mr. 
Darling thinks that her death was due to an accident. She had been in his 
service for more than a year; and had a good reputation.” —N.Y. Sun, Oct. 24. 


THe Frankur Instrrvre Programme or Lectures For 1885-6.—Ac- 
cording to the Franklin Institute Announcement and Programme of Lectures 
for 1885-6, we note that Prof. A. B. Sadtler, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on date of January 11 will lecture on the subject of ‘‘Coal Tar Distil- 
lation.” The Professor is eminently well qualified to handle this interesting 
theme, and we hope to publish his remarks in regard thereto. Dr. W. H. 
Wahl, Secretary of the Institute, will prepare a paper on the subject of 
‘“Water Gas.” It will be delivered on the occasion of the December 28th 
session. 





Gas Marrers at Norra Apams, Mass.—Mr. Frank E. Richardson, 
Treasurer of the North Adams Gas Light Company, writes us to say that 
the corporation has attained its majority (it was incorporated in 1864), and 
we might add, a ‘‘right lusty and vigorous majority” it has proved to be. 
The capital stock remains the same ($50,000) as it was 21 years ago, although 
thousands of dollars have been spent since that time in new construction, 
etc. This winter the plant will be put in position to supply a demand of 
130,000 cubic feet every 24 hours. The main system has been extended by 
the addition of about one mile of pipe, and a goodly section of 4-inch con- 
duit has been replaced by pipe of larger diameter. Supt. Woodward will 
try naphtha for enriching purposes this winter, it being the intention of the 
company to send out a 20-candle gas. The benches have been all rebuilt 
within the twelvemonth ; and, in short, the company starts in fully equipped 
for the prospective great increase in business. Treasurer Richardson makes no 
secret of his belief in the efficacy of low selling prices, and there is every 
reason why he should hold to that opinion, judging from a simple recital of 
the history of his company’s progress. He has been treasurer of the corpor- 
ation for about eight years, and in that period its sales have risen from five 
million cubic feet per annum in 1877 to fourteen million in 1884-5; while, 
on the other hand, selling prices have been lowered from $3.15 and $3.25 to 
$2.15 and $2.25 within the same interval. It is safe to predict that Brother 
Richardson will soon see his way clear to authorize yet another case of ‘‘cut- 
ting rates.” 





DeciuinED, without TxHanxks.—The Prudential Committee, of North 
Adams, Mass., met in session on date of October 5, and among other things 
considered by them was a proposition submitted by the North Adams Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. The managers of the concern offered to 
locate and maintain 10 electric lights, at certain points on the principal 
streets of the town, for the sum of $2,650 perannum. The ‘delicacy ” 
of the proposition is best appreciated after reading that the 10 lights 
would displace 15 gas lamps, for which the town authorities now pay the gas 
company the total annual sum of $450. The Prudential Committee (an 
aptly named set of public officers, so far, at least, as their decision in this 
matter is concerned) refused to consider the proposition, on the ground that 
‘‘the fire district had a contract with the gas company.” Better allow them 
to keep up the contract, eh? 


Busy Mr. Anpersoy.—Mr. J. Anderson, President and Manager of the 
Standard Gas Retort and Firebrick Compary, of Ironton, Ohio, writes that 
during the month of October he put the finishing touches on a new range of 


ten benches of sixes, in the new and handsome retort house of the Detruvit 
(Mich.) Mutual Gas Company’s works. They were erected in accordance 
with Mr. Wm. Farmer’s modification of the English bridge-wall setting. The 
old Detroit Gas Company folks have ‘‘ put their house in order,” despite the 
fact that the Brush Electric Lighting Company’s promoters ‘‘own” the 
Detroit City Council. Both of the Detroit gas companics, however, appear 
to be “‘ doing quite well,” as the Wolverine City is fast becoming metropol- 
itan in its proportions. 





Trey Have Mape an APPEARANCE.—State Senators Gilbert, Robinson, 
and Murphy, the special committee appointed by resolution of New York 


State Senate, on date of May 15th, for the avowed purpose of ‘‘ investigating” 
the consolidation of the New York city gas companies, have given sign of 





their existence. It is presumed they are on a “still hunt” for evidence per- 
taining to the matter in hand. At any rate, not much publicity has yet at- 
tached to their proceedings. 








Gas Governors. 

In the early history of gas lighting the want of a governor to regulate the 
pressure was soon felt, and the ready genius of Samuel Clegg—to whom we 
are indebted for the hydraulic main, wet gas meter, etc.—speedily filled this 
want. The same form of governor, so far as bell (or holder) is concerned, is 
now in general use; but various methods have been devised to better govern 
the flow of gas, as in the cone, parabola, and other forms of valves—to wit, 
those of Crossley, Braddock, Key, Wright, Elliot, Peebles, Foulis, etc. 

The pressure given by any bell or holder depends upon its own weight, 
with the addition of cone, parabola, or other valves with their connecting 
rods, etc., in proportion to the superficial area of the crown or top of bell ; 
and if their united weight is found too heavy for the area of same to produce 
the desited pressure, then a float or a counterpoise is used, so as to bring the 
pressure to the lightest required—namely, day pressure. To adjust to night 
pressure, or during hours of heaviest consumption, it has been the custom to 
add weights to the top of bell during the evening and to remove same during 
the night, so as to bring about the day pressure as soon as the heaviest con- 
sumption is over. By this means, when properly attended to, the loss of gas 
by leakage has been greatly reduced. But, unfortunately, it can be said 
that by far too many small gas works use no governors, but depend entirely 
upon opening and closing the street main valve; and therefore they do not 
avail themselves of the saving made by a well balanced governor. 

The placing of weights on the bell has to a certain extent been superseded 
by Keeling’s method, or by loading the bell (specially constructed) with 
water, and then at any desired time or times drawing the water off. This 
method is preferable to weights, as the changes on or off are more gradual, 
producing no sudden shock to the lights—a too frequent occurrence when 
weights are used. 

In calling further attention to cones and parabolas, it has been found, 
where the gasholder pressure was heavy, that the gas in its passage exerted 
quite a perceptible influence on the base of either, causing oscillation of bell 
and blinking of the lights. To obviate this Braddock, in his governor, 
caused the gas to pass downward through the opening between the cone and 
its seat, and also caused inlet pressure to act on an equal area on the under 
side of the bell, so as to bring about, as nearly as possible, the effect of a 
balanced valve. Hartley’s improvement has the same object in view. 

There have been various attempts made to bring about a change of pres- 
sure by automatic means; but none of any great promise were presented 
until the “‘ automatic pressure changer” of W. Cowan was brought forward. 
This, whilst showing great application, deep thought, and much inventive 
genius as an attempt at attaining the desired end, would appear to be not 
only a complicated but also an expensive instrument. This assertion may 
be qualified by the statement that it has been much simplified by recent im- 
provements, 

This line of thought—i. e., governing pressure automatically—has been 
taken up and further pursued, both in the United States and England, as in- 
stanced by the patents of Hyde & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, and Connelly & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and also those of Messrs. T. Cainks and D. Bruce Peebles, 
both noticed in the English Journal of Gas Lighting of July 26 and May 7, 
1885, respectively. 

This brief description of governors is here given to point out that in all 
prior cases the method of increasing pressure has been secured by ‘adding 
weights” on the bell, and loading by water or mercury (as in the case of 
Connelly & Co.), diminution of pressure being accomplished by removal of 
same. In the governor to be described in next issue of Journat this prin- 
ciple is abandoned—the bell being so shaped that ‘its own weight” brings 
about any desired increase or decrease of pressure. 

The importance of station and district governors cannot be overestimated, 
as, in addition to the annual saving of gas to gas companies in a decreased 
leakage account, they are equally beneficial to gas consumers in furnishing 
a uniform pressure, or one equal to the requirements. A good automatic 
governor that will accurately govern the supply of gas to any city, town or 
district in accordance with the gas requirements, will not only mark a new 
era in this direction, but largely increase the number in use. 

No gas works however small can afford to run without a governor ; and 
the question for those companies now operating without a governor is not, 
‘*Shall a governor be purchased ?” but rather, ‘‘ Which is the best instru- 
ment to purchase ?” 


Quoting from a paper on, ‘‘ The Regulation of Pressure in Street Mains,” 
read by Mr. R. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, Scotland (see Journal of Gas Light- 
ing, Aug. 11th, 1885, page 241), the author said, ‘‘T hold that to have one- 
tenth of an inch more pressure on your street mains, than is actually neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of your consumers, is wasteful and wrong.” 

Full illustrated description of this new instrument will appear in the next 
issue of JouRNAL.— Adv. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 





The market for Consolidated gas has been fairly 
strong, quotations being well maintained at a mod- 
erate advance, Transactions, however, are not on 
a large scale, the puzzling ‘ boom” in railway se- 
curities apparently having absorbed the undivided 
attention of traders in Wall street specialties. On 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, at auction, 70 shares Pater- 
son (N. J.) gas were sold at 90}; a second lot of 
250 shares brought one-half point less. Same day 
225 shares Consolidated, N. Y. city, brougnt 967 
to97}. To-day the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, N. Y. city, begin the payment of a 
quarterly dividend of one per cent. Brooklyn 
shares are strongly held, although there is but lit- 
tle inquiry for same. Laclede, St. Louis, Mo., is 
a shade weaker. 





Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Wauxt Sr., New York Crry. 
NovEeMBER 2. 


(2 All communications will receive particular attention. 


[2 The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. 

















Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
Consolidated. ............. $35,430,000 100 97 974 
OIE dati toscdaniadeacsns 440,000 50 60 7 
6 FROEED . ecpecccesecee 220,000 — 47 57 
Equitable................... 2,000,000 100 134 137 
‘« New Stock.... 123 125 
‘* Bonds... 1,000,000 — 107 110 
Harlem, Bonds.......... 170,000 — — — 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 658,000 — 110 113 
I oictiivdetcnecscesrsine 3,500,000 100 132} 13°4 
OD ME iatinéssnass 1,500,000 1000 104 107 
Municipal, Bonds....... 750,000 _-_ — 
Wis sisicdstis 6 secon 125,000 50 50 — 
© AE is cowrensens 108,000 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn...........0.-s+. 2,000,000 25 131 132 
CURIE cccissccisvcccccenss LOUOGOO 2 SA & 
io ‘Beaks, 320,000 1000 106 110 
Fulton Municipal........ 3,000,000 100 157 158x 
“6 Bonds.... 300,000 104 108 
Peoples ..........0+-000+. 1,000,000 10 84 85 
‘* Bonds.... 290,000 — 105 110 
sa BSD | eaeans aan 250,000 — 90 95 
Metropolitan.............. 1,000,000 100 91 93 
WOON iisivivsiccccccue TRC 68 16 — 
OF Wsceneginves ee 700,000 1000 98 99 
Williamsburgh........... 1,000,000 50 161 ao 
es Bonds... 1,000,000 — 111 114 
Advertisers Index. 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
Jos. R. Thomas, New York City ..........ccccccccsascsceees 220 
Wm. Henry White, New York City...... 0 .....ccceececeuee 246 
Wan, Parana, WOW TOK OF... ccc vevcsccsvevcccscvccs 237 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 
James R. Floyd, New York City ...............5+8 bntedeads 247 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. 1.........ccccccscccccccccces 247 
Detly & Fowler, Phila., Pa........0sce.-eesseseveees . Wz 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ... . M7 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio................ + on i 
Rartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ .......000. 2-7 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va............. +e. 246 
Davis & Farnuw Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass ....... pencesssse 248 
Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, Richmond, Va.....-......... 246 
Bs re is Cs Bie ip dines coassdecinctes ccccccese 246 
Southwark Foundry and Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 246 
PROCESSES, 

National Gas Light and Fuel Co., Chicago, Ills. ........... 239 
Burdett Loomis, Hartford, Comm............seeeesee. ceeee 239 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

A. H. McNeal, Burlington, N. J ............. Sineheeevocsneer 244 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa...................0eseees 244 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N . Ad 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 244 
Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Co., Newport, Ky... 244 
Fox & Drummond, New York City.....................005- 244 
OURO Tipe Gp. Golem, CUNO: .. nc cece cc cccccecscees 244 





SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


G. Sbepard Page, New York City............ a Se) 245 
BEGENERATOR FURNACES. 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md ........-....... 164 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. Phila,, Pa..........0.0..05 eee 224 
Clerk Gas Engine Co , Phila., Pa .............ccceccccenees 240 
GAS BEGULATOR. 

Helme & Mellhenny, Phila., Pa .. .........ccecceeeceecnes 238 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 

J. H. Gautier & Oo., Jereay Clty, MW. F.....22 sce ceccccceess 242 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..............2seeeeeees 242 
Adam Weber, New York City.....ccccccccccsccccccccccccces 22 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo.................... 242 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 242 
I OS es Ws Bock icicccs ccctcccccccccvess 242 
Wm. Gardner & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. ................. 242 
Houry Maurer, New York City. .........scccccccccccoecces 242 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Mls.......... 242 
Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore........ Oe 
Standard Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio...... 242 
Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 242 
A. T. Gea, Maw WOR OUP. ....csccccess A Saw (<teae 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo................0cee cece cee 237 
CEME\TS. 
©, Te. Game, Be Ts Ti snc cscis sco weveccces- . 38 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York City........... . 238 
Se EEE sc wccas sevecccancesssoee & oc . 238 
Howard Fleming, New York City................ 238 
GAS STOVES. 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia........... 243 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa...... .... 252 

GAS METERS. 
Riarvls, Grell & Oo., PRM Bie sass i 5 sn cee cece ccceee 250 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia .... . ... 251 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 251 
Helme & McIihenny, Phila., Pa... ......-eceeseeeees prdeeus 251 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Ma. URah chacdenenss 250 
D. MoDonald & Co. Albany, N. Y.... ...ccccccccccceeee oes 251 
Nathaniel Tufts, Boston, Mass....... .......... Seilek cen 250 
EXHAUSTERS. 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind...............-.s000- 241 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City.. ........ 246 
Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa...............--see.e005 248 
GAS COALS. 
Peme Gas Cond Oo., PMA, PR... .ccccccrccscccscopccccvcce 249 
Perkins & Co., New York City...............cesccsceees oe. 248 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md .................. 249 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. ...........2sseeeeeee 249 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 249 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa...... ......... 249 
GAS ENRICHERS. 
a ke SO, CI ii oc wacedecewsessce ‘co nckedecs 241 
VALVES. 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.. ..........-- 244 
John McLean, New York City. ...........ccccccceccccsecess 244 
GAS LAMPS. 

Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp Cv., Philadelphia, Pa..... 245 
G. Shepard Page, New York City..............ccseccseccees 249 
Albo-Carbon Light Co., Newark, N. J............:ee0ee000- 238 
GAS KILNS AND OVENS. 

Thompson Gas Kiln and Oven Co., New York City......... 241 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

Jobn Catot, Lawrence, Mass....... Cecececeseee ce ecerevees 220 
STREET I.AMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.................... 213 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City......... .... 241 
RURNERS. 
1h, er Fas Biv onc oes icc ccsdcccvcncevecen etecs . 246 
G. Tahar, WOW Woke GZ. ..... oe cckccccscccccecscccces . 239 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

Connelly & Co., New York City ...... ...s0-- eeeee oéeees 241 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
HZ. B. Pareom, Now Work Oss .c. ccvccccccccsccccccccsccses 238 
PIPE COVERINGS. 

Chalmers-Spence Company, N. Y. City........... cseeeeees 239 
GAS FIXTURES. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.... ........- a or 241 
STEAM PUMPS. 

A. 8. Cameron Steam Pump Works, N Y. City....... ...... 241 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC. 

A. & F. Brown, New York City.............. ° nee . 239 
STEAM ENGINES. 

Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 249 
PIPE WRENCH. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........ .-. . «+... . 288 
HYDRAULIC MAIN. 

A.B. Boardman, Macom, GO. .......cccccccsccvccccccccceee 241 









WANTED, 
SUPERINTENDENT: FOR A SMALL GAS WORKS. 


One compe’ent to superintend the manufacture of gas, lay mains, 
and read and repair meters. None but sober men need apply. 
Address, stating salary expected, 

GAS LIGHT CO., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


= a 
Position Wanted, 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A GAS WORKS 
Where the services of an honest, temperate, industrious maa 
would be appreciated. Has had nine years practical experience 
in the manufacture and distribution of gas, and in the office 


work of first-class gas works. For particulars and references 
address “xX. Y. Z.,”’ care this Journal. 








TO GAS COMPANIES 
CONTEMPLATING ENLARGEMENT 


The Grand Rapids Gas Company will offer for sale in 1886 a 
Complete Ten-Inch Plant for making coal gas. 


Grand Rapids. Mich., Oct. 6, 1885. 








FOR SALE. 


Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. 


One Condenser, 4% ft. diameter by 13 ft. in length over 


all, containing 150 two and one-half inch tubes, 8 ft. long 
with 12-in. connections and bye-pass. 

Two Smith A Sayre (12-inch) Steam-Jet Ex- 
hausters, with 3 Self-acting Bye-Passes. 


Four Purifying Boxes, 10 ft. by 14 ft. by 3 ft., with 
12-inch connections and center seal. 


All in good order, and will be sold cheap. Address 


PETER P. MILLER, Manager Citizens Gas Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TENDERS 


Lighting the Streets of Toronto. 


Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, will be received by 

registered post up to 12 o’clook noon of 

Tuesday, the ist December, 1885, 
for the lighting of the streets of the City of Toronto, Canada, 
with Electric Light, Gas Light, o: or other illuminant, for one, 
three, or five years from the ist day of July, 1886, or sooner if 
practicable. 

Specifications can be seen and a copy oi the same obtained on 
application at the office of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Depart- 
ment, corner Bay and Temperance streets, or at the office of the 
City Clerk, City Hall, after the 15th day of October. 

A cash deposit, or marked check made —_ to the order of 
the City Treasurer, for the sum of one thousand dollars, must ac- 
company each-.and every tender, together with the bona fide sig- 
natures of two responsible persons who will me sureties for 
the due fulfillment of the contract. The deposit accompanying 
the tender will be forfeited to the city in the event of the person 
or persons whcse tender is accepted failing to execute the neces- 
sary contract or give satisfactory sureties for the due fulfillment 
of the same. Deposits of unsuccessful tenderers will be returned. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

JOHN MAUGHAN, 
Chairman Committee on Fire and Gas. 
City Clerk’s Office, Toronto, September 30, 1885. 


WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 


THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented bv i!'ustrations and solid bodies. 


BOX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE. $2.50. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


916 Market St., St. Louis. Mo. 
Works, Howard Station, Mo. Pacific R.B. 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts 


RETORT SETTINGS. 


Sewer Pipe, 3 to 24 in. diameter. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in barrels and in bulk. 
kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 
































All 


’ 
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Helme’s Automatic Regulator 


As Applied to the 


FOULIS CAS COVERNOR. 


This Regulator and Governor combined are absolutely free from friction, excepting what is due to the 
moving of the float A and valve through the water. There are no journals to carry weight, and the moving 
parts are so nicely balanced that they do not rub against the surroundings. 


Nov. 2, 1885. 























The well-understood action of the inverted syphon in a fluid is made available in loading and unloading 
the float of the Regulator. As the demand for gas increases the float A descends, and with it the vessel F,, 
drawing into it from the tank G a portion of the fluid it coniains. This additional weight increases the 
pressure at the Governor sufficiently to overcome the friction in the pipes due to the increased amount of 
gas passing. When the shutting off begins a reverse action takes place. The float and vessel /’ begin to 
rise, and in doing so return to the tank G the fluid taken from it while descending. 

From this it can be seen that any desired variation in pressure can be arranged for at the Governor, so 
as to maintain a uniform pressure in center of town. When once adjusted to the minimum day pressure 
and maximum night pressure it requires no further attention. For prices and further particulars inquire of 


HELME c& MciLHENN yy, 
Nos. 1115 and 1117 a. Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 






































PORTLAND GEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. Its extraor- MADE ENTIRELY OF BAR STEEL. 
dinary strength permits a greater addition of sand, while its ac- Six sizes ; adapted for Pipe from +s to 14 inches diameter. 


knowledged uniformity insures the most reliable and strongest Each number will fit a range of sizes equal to six or more | Jaws are hardened to a saw temper, and can be sharpened 
work. Itis therefore the most economical to use. Circulars, pairs of common tongs, while it will outwear an equal number with a file. 
with testimonials and tests, sent on application of any kind. Does not crush pipe ; has a quick grip; never slips ; ar will 


All “parts are interchangeable, and can be readily renewed. not unhitch while in use, but can be instantly rel 
BE. THIELE, J. BH. WILLIAMS cw CO., 
SOLE AGENT, U. S8., 


78 William Street, - - New York. Manfs. of Every Description of Iron and Steel Drop Forgings. 
—— 7: No. 14 BOWNE STREET (Near Hamilton Ferry), BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GIBBS — —— sneensnticthecattaasiieonsenn - 
PORTLAND CEMENT GHE Auzo- -@ARBON lneum! 


is guaranteed to be the Guest Engi brand, and unsurpassed by A new system of Carburetting heated Gas by means of a solid material, where- 
any grade imported for making concrete and setting masonry. 


Extract of paper, with tests, read 











by its illuminating power is increased more than three-fold. 


before the Am. Soc. of Civil Engi- 
neers, sent on application. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


Sole Agent for U. S., 
23 Liberty St., New York. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 








Used by most of the Gas Companie of the United States with 


perfect satisfaction. Manufactured by 
Ce. L. GHRROULD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


N. B.—As Manchester is a shipping point, all freight can be 
shipped as cheaply as from Boston or New York. | 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SYSTEMS FOR 


Economy, Safety, {iluminating Power and General Practicability, 


The Albo-Carbon process enables Gas Companies to supply a light equal to the Are Light, at a 
much less cost. Several Gas Companies are now using this system. The process is 
extensively used in Europe, and is being rapidly adopted in this country. 


The: Allee Carbon [sighf-Ge, - - Dewark,.B..J. 


GENERAL AGENCIES ; 

1004 Walaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Law Buildings, Lexington Ave, Baltimore. 
94 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 35 Federal Street, Allegheny, Pa, 

622 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 120 S. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 





BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 


Best Enelish 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


WORKS: GRAYS, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
New York Office, No. 7 Bowling Creen. 





HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty Street, New York. 


IMPORTER OF THE BEST 


““DINAS” SILICA FIRE BRICKS AND BLOCKS 
For Coke Ovens and Gas Works, 
Correspondence invited. Lowest prices. 


Parson’s ‘Steam ‘Blower, 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 


OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL, 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


Portland & Roman Cements These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 


unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 42 PINE ST.. N. Y. 
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NATIONAL GAS LIGHT AND FUEL COMPANY, 


Sole Owners and Licensees of the Springer Patent Cupola and Process for the U.S., 
Builders, Lessees, and Chicago. 


Purchasers of 


GAS WORKS 


Springer Cupola 
Gas Generating System. 










References. 

People’s Gas Lt. & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Elgin Nat'l Watch Company, T. M. 
Avery, Prest., Chicago. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Shops, Chicago. 

And many others. 








4. 
2,? 





ra 

















OFFICE 
ane 


METER ROOM. 











Correspondence Solicited, and Estimates Furnished. : = ss = Best Gas Generating System Known. 


Orders from Cities, Towns, and Public Institutions Promptly Executed. Address 
NATIONAL CAS LICHT AND FUEL COMPANY, - - =< No. 162 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








BURDETT LOOMIS, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Builder of Gas Works. 


LOOMIS’S PATENT WATER CAS APPARATUS, FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING OR HEATING CAS 
FROM BITUMINOUS SLACK, ANTHRACITE COAL SCREENINGS, COKE, LIGNITE, OR WOOD. 








More gas can be made with this apparatus, using BITUMINOUS SLACK, than by any other process using same amount of best quality Anthracite 
Coal, and with less oil. No clinker; no filling up of superheater with ashes, as they are separated from the coal in the process of blasting and easily removed. 
Plans and estimates furnished. 






















wf oi | x 
fW = comer 
as ¢ | iy 
0S e} f 57.59 ano 6! He 5 am 
Me Pat. Sept., 1885. Just the thing © | | LEWIS SIS 
bes . for street lamps. No moving parts; ~; | if 082-648 6. BF 
@ only the gas moves, and checks it- = Cannc ae e 
oe self by opposing currents; cannot 5 ie ee >| 
oO get out of order or wear out; the > aa . 
Ee cheapest and bast of al governors. < ‘ Bror~wn’s Patent Friction Clutch. 
Db Samples, by mail, 10 cents. Send * > g, . i 
a i. Sar carceten - y Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 











er aa Rx oe BROWN, 


No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 





WELSH “ABERNANT’ 











Silica Dinas Fire Brick & Cement. |——— teeta 
Unrivaled for Endurance Under Intense Pipe Coverings. 


Heat. Percentage of Silica, 95.64. 





Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 
Also SCOTCH ““BLOCHAIRN” FIRE BRICK. STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
si And all Hot Surfaces. 
A. T CHU FR. Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
= os 9 


Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packirg, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, | 


Mills Building, Room 14, Fifth Story, New York. CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 
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THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 











Highest Award American Institute, New York, 1883. Silver Medal American Institute, N. Y., 1884. 
Cold Medal Awarded Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, London, (882. 
Highest Award for Motive Power British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 


Reliable. ‘A >. Economical. 
No Boiler. “i. = a ~® | , & No Engineer. 


No Explosion 
Steady. 


| eK CO 7— No Gearing 
No Coal. By aA) Wheels. 


Simple. Z i an] No Danger. 


No Ashes. : i” (i No Parts 

i 5 | | requiring 

: 2 frequent 
Compact. SS ett—s—S —=_ renewal. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT--CIVING ITS FULL POWER IMMEDIATELY. 


We would inform the public that during the last few months we have improved Tue Crerk Gas Enorne 
to such an extent that we can now offer an engine vastly superior to our former pattern. These improve- 
ments have enabled us to sell our engine at a GREATLY REDUCED FiGURE, partly on account of the 
decreased weight (our engine weighing about half that of others giving the same Brake H. P). The con- 
sumption of gas has been decreased to a considerable extent, and the Brake H. P. has been increased some 
25 to 30 per cent. All parts of the old design that were considered defective have been remodeled and new 
designs added. We now have an engine second to none as rezards power, consumption, and ease of working. 
With our new engine all trouble in starting has been removed, the noise reduced to a minimum, and the 
regularity of motion is now all that can be desired. We guarantee all we claim for it, and the material and 
workmanship being of the best, enables us to guarantee the engine for twelve months. 


SoLE MAHERS, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co,., 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. 8. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. L. P. GARRET, Supt. 
Main Office, 1012-1018 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
142 Chambers St., N. Y. 4 West Fourteenth St., N. Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago 





General Agents, 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CoO. 


Of Fhiladelphia, New York, and Chicago. 
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C. BARCALOW, Presr. J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREas. 


BARTLETT 
Som treet Lamp Mig. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Bartlett’s FPatent 


GLOBE LAMPS, 


FOR 











Niauuee sepa 
Boardman Hydraulic Main, 
Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 1884. | Wigneal de: 
For terms, apply tu 


t . . : 
A. E. BOARDMAN, Macon, Ca. Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 


Buildings, Etc. 
LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 





Office and Salesrooim, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us. 











8. C. ROOTS 


“The Knickerbocker ” Portatle Gas Oven, , 3 EM.RD 





ON EXHIBITION AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 


So Carmine St., N.Y. 


Send for Circular by mail. — a. 


"MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wile E s 4 
‘1 : ae ert = a ¥- 
andeliers | ==. © MG 


aan rixven| IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 
Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Publi a = 
pec “— save ton gies e P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Patentees & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


Ww. HE. DOAN, JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
REFINER OF COOKE & CoO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


NAPHTHA and GASOLINES “} SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 4« 











ALSY MANUFACTURER OF 
A Special Grade of Naphtha for 
Gas Companies 
FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


Correspondence solicited. 
me. 43 Euclid Avoune, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Er) S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


- A$. Cameron team Pup Works, 


Foot East 23d St., N. ¥. 









Tron Sponge, 


CAS EXHAUSTERS, 


AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 
CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


Ne. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY, 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. |—_— 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


H. GAUTIER. 
E. GREGORY. 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. T. B. GAUTIER. 
c. C. E. GAUTIER. 








LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue 0., N.Y. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 








TILES, FIRE BRICK. | 


| AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. | 





JAMES GARDNER, JR. 


Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


WILLIA 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


M GARDNER & SON, 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 


Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay 


Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 











OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 





J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mane’. 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. 


STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


C. PETERS, Secretary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 





‘CHICAGO 


Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
Clark, Forty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GEORGE C. HICKS, Pres. PAUL P. AUSTIN, Sec. & TREAS. 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


Of every Shape and Size to Order. 
Standard Fire Bricks. 


NEW BIGGING’S 


Gas Manager’s Handbook. 


Price, $4.80. 


EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Orders may be sent to this Office. 





OAEBRHILIE 


GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 


COMPANY. | 


PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. 


City Office, 711 Pine Street, 


sT. rOUITs, MoO. 





| Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


| We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
| torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 
Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 





| whom we refer, 


THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Ked and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
12x12x2 and 10x10x2. 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER 87., BOSTON, MASS 
Sele Agents f r New England States 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO.., 


MANUFPACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-second St. N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 











AGENCIES, 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Oh1o. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Consotmatep Gas Company, Enerneer’s OFFice, } 
21st Sr., Cor. Ave. A., New York, Sept. 21, 1885. | 


Dr. T. O’Conor Stoane:—Your Thermophote has been in use at our Twenty-first Street Station for over three 
months, and gives good satisfaction. It requires very little attention, and, being free from complications, is not 
liable to get out of order. ‘The candle power registered by it comes reasonably near to that obtained on our 
bar photometer, taken daily from the same supply. It is a great advantage to be able to ascertain our candle power 
every fifteen minutes day and night, instead of depending upon a single observation as we did before. 


A. P. HALLOCK, Ph.D. Chemist of the Consolidated Gas Company. 


It may be at once conceded that the means by which Dr. Sloane has sought to make practical use of this 
relationship, as well as the general arrangements of his apparatus, are ingenious in the extreme.—London Journal 


of Gas Lighting, July 21, 1885. 
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A. HL. M’NEBAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


“HAO MA 
jesquey 


Flange-Pipes 
Aapuno4 


CASi TRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


5ST ERIRON 
<0 gi bb>, ove 


G 











~ JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


mo Ries 


JAMES 8. MOORE, Pres. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. 


cast ron asd Wala Pipes Slap Valves, Fir vdrats,Gasholdrs& 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY iw MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, penee, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 











436-1 





W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. 


C —_—_______ — 


MATTHEW ADDY, President. 


Scie a ep lron and Pipe Company, 


NEW PORT, KY. 


GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. 


Lamp Posts 
AND 
BENCH CASTINGS 
A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. For GAS& WATER C0’s 
Manufacture Pipe trom % to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality, 


AND 


SPECIAL CASTINGS | 





Mellert Foundry and Machine Co, 


Kuimited. 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 


Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling —, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, 


casT IRON 


Gas alld Water Pipes 


From 2 to 48 Inches in Diameter. 


FOX & DRUMMOND, 
160 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 
Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Columns, 
Joists, C-llar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 
GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


Ohio. 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG, CO. 


PA. 











Columbus, 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 


938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
TROY, N.Y. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
nd for Circulars. 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Send for Circulars. 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators, also 
Valves.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 
48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 





% J ohn McLean 
p= Man’facturer of 
GAS 
VALVES. 


298 Monroe Street, Ne We 
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Siemens’s Hegenerative Gas Burners, 
EF"or Lighting and Ventilating. 


THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY, 


SsOLH MAKERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
IN. E. Cor. Vist. St. and Sor. Av. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 





Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, Beauty, & Steadiness. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 





General Agents: 


SIEMENS LICHTING CO., 347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 
DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
WILCOX & McCEARY, - No. 11! Bissel Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., oe 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATING CO., 
Room 6, No. {57 Broadway, New York City. 


w. D. COLT, - = -* = {420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 344 Lawrence, Street, Denver, Col. 




















THE “STANDARD” WASHER: SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of “Standard” THE COKTINUED POPULARITY 











Washers Ordered During the Following 





: Cu. Ft. per Day 
Years. Of these Machines Anneberg Gas 00........00)eccsee cee eeeees 200,000 
= pnspabaebenedcedeetee as r aa om cubic feet. | ‘Will be recognized from the following extracts from | Bombay Gas (0............-.. 0.005 6. 400,000 
et ae eae yomypeed “ letters from representatives of some of the com- Brussels CO.........--+-sseeeeeeseees 1,250,000 
EES SRE SS See 42,967,500 “ panies having them in use: CHICAGO, two, 1,000,000 each................ 2,000,000 
RUC out Uaccs vie csricagaessas. Se 5 p Gas C , Chembttt Gas C0: .... 5.25.05 345. ches sean 1,000,000 
BE 3. 5 cacy Shige ts clei i gs oy 39,300,000 « ROVIDENCE (AS COMPANY, ‘ . Bu PS 
ee at 87,785,000 PRovipENcr, R. L, Nov. 24, 1884. ' CITIZENS GAS — vitee 5 sD Peer apes 750,000 
Mei Posesreniecinoctnacwenss 26,177,500 2 Gero. SHeparD Paaez, Esq., New York: CEREALS: - —— 

pereagomn ° ° Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. .... £00,006 

ese 235,937,500 cubic feet. Dear Sir—We are now using less than a gallon ne eugene. wiih 
oy oe mfries saonsa ctu , 

of eed per oe . ra Standard, and the meemineiiiets ten Gaited < ....:.... nan 

| Gas a6 the outlet will not color turmeric paper. oo ee ee ee 250,000 

Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of Yours etc., King’s Lynn Gas Co........ 02... 00.cececeeee 300,000 
“standard Washers Erected and in A. B. SLATER, Treasurer. Sathins: thiiend pr 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries mM, Holland........ ....--.-.0. cee seeee 

Cubic Feet PorTLAND Gas CoMPany. ” TA GR GBs 5 os. opens s ccxce Mitj—issened ae 400,000 

" — fyi PorruanpD, Ore., Nov. 29, 1884. { Liverpool Gus OO... eee eeee seteeeeeeeeteees — 
Great Britain.. = ....-.--+- 4,070, TET Ee 
Western Hemisphere......... 88 89,387,500 | ‘Gao. Suererp Pacz, New York : LOUISVILLE Gas Co... .... 1,500,000 
pe Serre 18 12,150,000 | Dear Sir—Our Scrubber appears to run to our eee ane 100,000 
New Zealand .......-..--++: é P po | entire satisfaction, and we are pleased to say that PITTSBURGH GAS CO............... Se “esa a8 1,500,000 
FYANCE . 2.2.00. eee eee e eres 7900, po AG Es ee eee --.. 500,000 
Belgium... .....-.:.02eseeeees 8 5,420,000 t it takes out all the ammonia from the gas. This PORTLAND GAS Co., Oregon ................ 562,500 
ee AE EEE 16 8,200,000 | is very satisfactory to us, as we were ruining our SAN FRANCISCO GAS CO................... 4,000,000 
SRG. Seinen diasedcsecs 4 4,160,000 | meters at a fearful rate heretofore. The amount I ye 866556 ovine cs cannes ; 40,000 
DMenmark..........scceeseeee 1 150,000 | of water used is very inconsidera)le as compared | 6 ee ee 
DET CE GN G Ac tev evesvees's 2 8,500,000 be th 1d Th hin Ry aos 5 sn¥es esce sc vated ven . 2,500,000 
MR Was sheane cia" sasans 1 snete | | Woe ORE RC. © machine runs very; WasmmreTow, D.C. Gas Co.../.:....5.. :. 2,000,006 
Bs 3.55 4,35. <aseniedaces 1 400,000 smooth and still. Very respectfully, Whitchurch Gas Co pear od 175,000 
eo iiinaes "248 «285,987,500 |, H. C. LEONARD, Secretary, | 2 Total... eee 29,677,500 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


HEMISPHERE. 














SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN 








‘* Standard®’ Washers Ordered Recently. 
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R. D. WOOD «& CoO., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast (ron Gas & Water pt, Water Walet Machinery & Gas Apparatas 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, = SS Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large — — mee Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, , = Mo : c - ‘ 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs xhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron » ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves. 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels a Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
and Pumps. = — ——_— Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Castings asl Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 











Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works. - = Millville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 








SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest. 245 Broadway, N. } CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y. ¥ 


Machinery & Apparats for bas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration ot Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 





Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. JIsbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 
Boxes and “Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 











Taner @ Delay Tagine Go, MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


Gas A [) ) A f atus, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCLUDING 

Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, To Gas Companies. 

Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 
Retort Houses, Etc. 


ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Plans, bse carmen and Estimates Furnished. Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 


ae oe oe Se j MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, yO Seer see Pts Pe 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS. Established in 1836. 


No. 430 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. HENRY WHITE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


RICHMOND, VA. 





We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 




















Consulting & Constricting 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, cas Engineer & Contractor, 


BENCH CASTINGS, 
- ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 
‘Washers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, FOR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS. OF 


EXISTING WORKS. 
And all apparatus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in the extension of | — 


established works. Also manufacturers of 3 2 Pine St., New York City: 
Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Plans, specifications; und estimates furnished promptly on application. | Correspondence solicited. 
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KERR MURRAY MFG, CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 18e4a: 


TE a5 oko nn cctsenee Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet 
re bod 250,000 bad 
= Fi. die cies Caches ** 220,000 * 
eee 50,000 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... 60,000 - 
ees lt: ewes ecawns 60,000 a 
errs) WP Se eee 80,000 
Xenia, 10,000 
Adrian, Mich... “here 65,000 % 
Ypsilanti, Mich... ......... 25,000 
Muskegon, * ¢ aan 70,000 “ 
South Bend, Ind....... 70,000 - 
obs cccaseses 20,000 bi 
Plainfield, ert 10,000 bad 
Springfield, Illinois.......... = 100,000 ey 
ee eee 50,000 ” 
Freeport, 35,000 “ 
eG en PP! Ff ba teenne 60,000 ” 
Sheboygan Wis............. 20,000 - 
Key West Fla............. 10,000 al 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 


aew and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co.,|. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
fron benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure, 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 

FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE pre AND FRAME, 


UTLER 
COKE SUREEN ING SHOVELS. 


GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 


for stopping leaks in Retorts. 

N.B.—_STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





H. . Ranunaw, Prest. & Mangr. wm. R. J. TARVIN, 


STACHY IiME'*Go. CO.,., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works, 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Works: 
16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


STACEY, Vice-Pres. T. U. Brrcn, Asst. Mangr. Sec. & Treas. 


Foundry: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 

















BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0,, 


BALTIMORE: 


Office, 24 Light. M D. Works, Pratt & 


PURIFIERS. 

dies Gaciane ? 
' *Suz1109 

SYISNACNOD 








CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 




















12. DEILY & FOWLER, 


Laurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 
EXolders Built Since 18so: 


Mount Joy, Pa. West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (2d.) Kalamazoo, Mi im, GA) Newport, R. I. 
Rockaway B’ch, N.Y. (2) Fitchburgh, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N Portland, Oregon. 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) New London, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, onion” Allegheny, Pa. a. ) 

. O. Derby, Conn. Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d 
Blackwell's Island N.Y. Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. - Side). Lynn, Mass. N.Y.City ‘Ocuteal Ga.) 
Waltham, ty » (ist.) Allegheny, Pa. (ist.) Pawtucket, R. New Bedford, Mass. 


Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 


Dorchester, St. Hyacinth, Cen. Brookline, vans. Waterbury, Conn. Saylesville, R. I 
Norwalk, O 


Wheeling, West Va. 1 O. Sherbrooke, Can. Deseronto, Can. Rondout, N. Y. 
Lansing, _— Brattleboro, V Burlington. N. J. (2d.) | _Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (2d.) Atlantic City, N. J. 
Flint, ich Waltham, Mas (2d.) Bridgeton, N. J. Bethlehem, Pa. Augusta, Ga. 
Galveston, ‘Texas (1st.) | West Chester, Pa. Bay a. Mich. Atlanta, Ga. (1st.) Waltham, Mass. (2) 
Milton, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Erie, P. Savannah, Ga. 

Scranton, Pa Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jeckeon, Mich. Montgomery, Ala 
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x in Sena 
nsmos § PMREINS & CO., mm 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 


Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


P. 0. Box 3695, PERKINS & CO, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange "“tntnance 


ENTRANCE. 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM,” 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


————<— WILBRAHAM BROS.., 
Gas Exhauster Driven by Bel 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 











F J. DA S & J. R. F A RNUM, We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 


the Srysvous Friction Conpenser. Companies intending to introduce 


new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER. The Friction ConDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 


Newton & Water- _ Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 


town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 
. Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 
Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 
Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Boston Office, Room 55, Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street. 








ii 


if 
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GAS COALS. 





GAS COALS. GAS COALS, 





Newburgh Orrel Coal Co,, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. 
Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 
Room 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 








ROUSSEL & HICKS,’ yo nyy¢ {BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway,N.Y. ) “~~ —"" ¢ 16 Kilby St., Boston. 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 


Company's Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.: Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. 








Mecorcd. 


Eleven months continuous run without a stop. 

No repairs found necessary after this run. 

3.2 Ibs. coal and 27.8 Ibs. water (actual) per H.P. per hour 
with 80 H.P. 

Nearly 1,500 Engines and over 40,000 HI.P. running 

1,300 to 2,500 H.f. average monthly sales. 

22 per cent. of total sales are repeated orders. 

10 to 16 engines (25 to 200 H.P. each) to Single cus- 
tomers. 

Have displaced several hundred engines of 
other makes. Send for Illustrated Circular, and state your 
Business and Requirements. 


Westinghouse Machine Co., 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT RTMENT CONDUCTED BY 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & mT 17 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City. 

Fairbanks. Morse & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and St. Paul. 

Fairbanks & Co,, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver. 

Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 

Parke, Lacy & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, apd Butte, 
Montana. 

DP. A. Tompkins & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Keating Implement & Machine Co., Dallas, Texas | 

Robert Middleton, Mobile, Ala. 

H. Dudiecy Coleman, New Orleans, La. 

Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 

R. Rogers, 43 Rue Laffitte, Paris. 

FE. E. Averill, Delft, Holland. 

Tomas G. Foley & Co., Buenos Ayres, 8. A, 








THE 


PENN GAS COAL CO, 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 








Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


Principal Office: 


209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Points of Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’ way. 
C. B. ORCUT’ i, Sales Agent. | _ OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, NY 


EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Src. & TREas. 














FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. 


THE WESTMORELAND GOAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 


POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS GENECA LAKE), N. Y. 


Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


The Bower Gas Lamp. 


The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 
the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 
Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 


The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 
Appliances. Both in 1883. 

GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, JOHN BOWER, 
69 Wall Street, N. Y- pertinent 








The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


‘lhe U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 
Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters forthe use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use .f 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, pro-tem. 


Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director General 


J. BR. HAWLEY, 
President 








CHARLES E. DICKEY. 





JAMES B. SMALLWOOD, 


CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and. Manufacturing Co., 


DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Hastabliahed isscc. 


Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 La Salle St... Chicago, Ill. 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION 


REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 


AND METER CONNECTIONS. 





No. 153 Franklin Street, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NATHANIBIU TUFTS, 





Boston, Mass., 


DERY GAS METERS. 


Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


Dry Gas Meter. 


With 39 years’ experience and the 
best facilities for manufacturing, 
is enab'ed to furnish reliable work 
and ar wer orders promptly. 


METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Tllumination. 











SCciEN TIE IC BOOKS. 





/e are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 


books, at prices named : 


KING'S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 410., with 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. 


THE GAS ANALYST'S MANUAL, by F. W. HaRTLeEY. $2.50. 


ANALYsSis, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and 
USE OF COAL CAS, by Rev. W. R. BowpiTcH, M.A.; with 
Eugravings; 8vo., Cloth. $4 W. 


[AS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. 
HARTLEY. $1.60 


+AS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; 
18m0.. Sewed. 20 cents. 


The above will be forwarded by 
‘orwarding any other Works that may he desired, upon receipt of order. 


lraft, or post office money order. 


GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, by E. S. CaTHELS, C.E. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THOMAS Box. 
ond edition. $5. 


GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. 


COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE. by Pror. THORPE. $5.50. 
THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBuRN. 60 cents. 
THE GAS FITTER’'S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- 


tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JOHN ELDREDGE. 40 
cents. 


GAS WORKS, 


10 cts. 


AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HUGHEs. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R. 
HUMPHREYS. $1. 


express, upon receipt of price. 


Sec- | 


| A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION 
with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. 
PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8vo. $3. 
HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. 
THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 
Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 

THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
LIGHTING, by W. SuaeG. $1.40. 

DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
by Gro. LUNGE. $8.50. 

A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 


| UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
| 8vo., Cloth. $3. 





We take especial pains in securing and 
All remittances should be made by check 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York, 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. McGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS, METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactoriecs: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


’ “we ” r 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD ARGAND BURNERS, 244 & 246 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


3 SUGG’S LLLUMINATING POWER METER, $10 North Secovd Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring’? Drum, 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


HELME «& MeciLHENN yY, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848 ) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN GAS WORKS. 


From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 

















WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8. L. JONES, Sec. 8S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 
Agents for Br2v’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 





Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. ¢. > gg Bagg aged York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. A. B. STANNARD, ‘Agente ™® 








D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany,N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STtTCcveEses. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’s 
Bapeg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 








Ihe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO, 


1012-18 Filbert St, Phila, 


142 Chambers St., N. Y,, 


76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 








WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREAS. 
W. H. MERRICK, ViCcE-PREs. 

S. LEWIS JONES, SEc. 

SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Supt. 


SOLE MANOFACTURERS OF THE 


G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y. 
E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 
A. B. STANNARD, Agent. 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


HOT WATER. 





___ COLD WATER. 











HOT WATER 


Safety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. 

Cut I. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boiler, arranged for home use. 
This most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing a warm bath, or for heating water for 
omestic purpose, entirely supersedes any nocessity fcr the use of ranges or stoves—a great 
The boiler being seif-filling. as the hot water is drawn off, 


any 
comfort, particularly in hot weather. 
2an never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident. 

We beg to call attention to the cast iron pan which is now attached to the legs of the 
Generator (see illustration). This is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons 
suppose come from a leak, when in fact they are produced by condensation. This condensation 


is caused by the hot flame coming in contact with the coil filed with cold water. 





Il.—Gas Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 


New Style Cas Cooking Stove. 
Cut IL. represents our New Style Cooking Stove. As will be seen, it has an ornamented cast 
iron base and front, and extension shelves. The oven burner, which is atmospheric (unless 
otherwise ordered), is of an entirely new and improved pattern (patent applied for). The ovens 
are of greater capacity than those of the old style. The top, in conjunction with the outlet pipe, 
is designed to carry off all products of combustion ; hence the outlet pipe must be connected with 
a flue, or the stove will not work properly. 
This Stove has 4 boiling burners in top of hot plate. All fittings are nickel plated. We are 


making this style of Cooking Stove in the following sizes—viz., No. 7 B, No. 8 B, No. 9 B, and 


IIi.Improved Hot Piate, No. 108. 


New Style Hot Pilates. 


Cut III. represents our New Style of Hot Plates, of which we are making No. 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium 


boiling burners), and No, 108 (two medium and one large boiling burnef). 


See new Catalogue and Price List for further particulars, 





